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A FIRST APPEARANCE UPON ANY STAGE. 


We had been urging my grandfather to tell a story 
in his turn—it was a great many years ago, before he 
was attacked by that illness which ultimately caused his 
death—and after much persuasion, he had consented. 
We gathered eagerly round his chair; my uncle, the 
captain, dealt the great centre log a tremendous blow 
on the head, which sent the sparks flying madly up the 
chimney ; and we made up our minds to be very much 
amused and delighted, though we had heard the story, 
no doubt, fifty times before. Even the little ones left 
off their game of forfeits, and stealing round by the 
chimney-corner, composed themselves to listen. 

The old gentleman smiled, tock off his spectacles, 
and thus began: What I am going to tell you is an 
adventure that happened to myself, and not one of 
those ‘children of an idle brain’ which some of you 
have been relating this evening. It took place when I 
was quite a youth—not twenty years of age—and 
travelling through Germany for my pleasure. 

You have heard me speak of Miiller, my trusty 
German friend and tutor? Well, he was with me at 
this time, and we were pedestrianising together through 
the states of Central Germany. It was about mid- 
summer when we reached the fertile little duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, where we took up our quarters at a 
snug inn on the borders of a forest, which was very 
romantic and pleasant. Now, Miiller would read and 
smoke all night, and lie in bed late in the morning; but 
I was an early riser then, and loved to be out in the 
woods and fields by break of day, to see the sunrise 
from the hill-tops; so, as you may imagine, we had 
not much of one another’s society till the afternoon. 
On this particular morning of which I am speaking, I 
had started earlier than usual, meaning to have a long 
ramble through the green forest, and bidding Miiller 
come and meet me at his leisure in one particular spot, 
which we had discovered a day or two previously in 
the very heart of the solitude—a wooded hill, down 
which a foamy cascade leaped merrily, and mingled 
with the waters of a little winding river that threaded 
the intricacies of the forest. At the foot of this hill, 
just raised from the level of the surrounding ground, 
and quite set round with leafy trees, was a semi- 
circular piece of lawn, like a natural amphitheatre, 
through which the streamlet took its way, still bub- 
bling and eddying from the agitation caused by the 
tiny cataract a few paces beyond. Altogether, it was a 
delicious place; and here, with a volume of Shakspeare 
in my pocket, I went that morning with the intention 
of reading As You Like It, in a spot as fair and lonely 
as even the Forest of Arden. 


I used then to be somewhat of a naturalist, as you 
are all aware. I was easily led away by a fern, or a 
flower, or any fragment of quartz or crystal that 
chanced to fall in my path; and this day, happening 
to get interested in a peculiar variety of the lichen 
race, which seemed here to abound, I so loitered by the 
way, that it was almost noon before I arrived at the 
point of rendezvous. 

But my surprise was great when I found it already 
occupied, and, apparently, for a very singular and 
amusing purpose. The party in possession consisted 
of some sixteen or eighteen ladies and gentlemen, and 
about half-a-dozen servants in a gray and silver livery. 
All of them were young and well dressed. The gentle- 
men wore a kind of hunting-costume, and the ladies 
looked charming in their light summer garments. The 
servants were busily occupied in erecting a temporary 
theatre, formed of canvas and painted wood-work; a 
pile of cushions and cloaks were laid in front upon the 
sward, for the accommodation of the spectators; and 
everything was being prepared for a dramatic perform- 
ance in the open air. Something seemed, however, to 
have gone wrong in their arrangements; for they had 
all gathered together round one young man of com- 
manding height and agreeable aspect, with whom they 
were consulting in hurried and anxious tones, and who, 
by the troubled expression of his countenance, seemed 
no less puzzled and disconcerted than themselves. 

All at once every eye was turned upon me, as I stood 
in silent wonder just at the opening point among the 
trees. There wasa joyful cry—a clapping of fair hands 
—a burst of merry laughter; and, to my immense 
confusion, I was in a moment surrounded by the little 
company, and questioned by a dozen voices together. 

*Can you act?’ 

‘Do you know the comedy of Die Burgomeistre?’ 

* Will you take Herman for us?’ 

‘Can’t you contrive to read the part?’ 

* Anyhow will do, if you would but consent to oblige 
us!’ 

Startled and bewildered, I looked from one to 
another, not knowing how to reply or whom to answer 
first, when the young man whom I had before observed 
advanced towards me, and said with much politeness 
and good-breeding : 

‘This is a strange reception, sir, that my friends 
have given you. Allow me to explain our position. 
We are a party of amateur players, delighting in 
tragedy, comedy, or burletta, and performing French, 
German, and Italian with the greatest impartiality. 
To-day, we have met here for the purpose of rendering 
Die Burgomeistre, but unfortunately have lost the 
services of our chief actor’ (here he pointed to a 
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gentleman whom I had not before observed, and who was 
lying upon some cushions in the shade of a lime-tree). 
‘Our friend, who insisted upon walking a part of the 
way, has sprained his ankle, and is, of course, utterly 
incapacitated for his theatrical duties. We have no 
other who can take his place, and if you would favour 
us by undertaking the character of Herman at so short 
a notice, we should all be most heartily obliged by 
your kindness.’ 

There was something very winning in this gentle- 
man’s address—something very new and vivacious in 
the situation—some very pretty bright-eyed girls among 
the company; so I entered heart and soul into their 
little enterprise, and was received with acclamations 
as a newly enrolled member of their society. 

It happened, fortunately, that I knew a little of the 
comedy in question. I had seen it twice or thrice upon 
the stage at Frankfort, and had read it more than 
once while staying at a dreary village where there were 
scarcely any books to be got—therefore I did not feel 
quite so nervous as I otherwise might. And it was 
well that I needed no great preparation, for in a very 
few moments after my arrival the audience wus 
marshalled in front; the actors were assembled at the 
back of the theatre; the signal was given; and the 
play began. 

I need not now stop to tell you what the piece was 
like, or whether the plot was sparkling, moving, or 
profound. It is enough if I say that our spectators 
wept and smiled alternately; that our performers 
were all cordially in earnest; and that your humble 
servant acquitted himself very creditably, considering 
that it was his first appearance upon any stage, and 
that he had to act with the book in his hand the whole 
time. The gentleman to whom the theatre seemed to 
belong ; a fair and dignified lady, whom I conjectured 
to be his wife; a plain but intelligent-looking woman 
with dark eyes; and the disabled performer, lying still 
upon cushions, occupied the front places upon the turf. 
Behind them sat the rest of the party, and the servants 
stood or leaned against the trees at the back. 

I noticed, by the way, that our heroine, a lovely 
young woman, with the sweetest voice I ever remember 
to have heard, seemed particularly concerned for the 
invalid; that her eyes were certain to stray towards 
him at every pause in the dialogue ; that a gesture of 
applause from his hand sent the quick colour flying 
to her cheeks; and that in all her love-speeches and 
soliloquies—especially in the former, where she should 
have addressed herself exclusively to me—her atten- 
tion was sure to wander in that highly inappropriate 
direction. 

At length the curtain fell; we joined the rest of the 
party upon the grass; the servants busied themselves 
in spreading a cold collation on a shady bank under 
the lindens; and we fell into a lively and general con- 
versation. We were very merry. We jested; we 
laughed; we chinked our glasses together; and the 
slender-necked Rhine-bottles went swiftly round. 

The invalid nicknamed me his deputy, and challenged 
me to take wine with him. 

*Your ae Herr Deputy,’ said he gaily, as he 
drained the glass. ‘This old Johannisberger is like 
a poem of Schiller’s or Wieland’s—the older it is, the 
higher its flavour. Viva il vino !’ 

*You do not include Kotzebue in the compliment, 


ho gael said our entertainer, with a meaning 
sinile. 


‘Kotzebue!’ echoed the other with a wry face. 


‘Kotzebue! I should say not, indeed. He is more 
quack than poet, and more conceited than a peacock. 
He finds only himself wherever he goes; and when he 
arrives at a place, he gives himself not the slightest 
trouble about heaven or earth, air or water, animal or 
vegetable. He beholds nothing but his own sayings 
and doings; even at Tobolsk, he is perfectly certain 
that all the people are occupied either in translat- 
ing his plays, studying, acting, or, at the very least, 
rehearsing them !’ 

There was something remarkable in the appearance 
of this young man, and I could not keep from looking at 
him as he lay extended on the grass, his fine head rest- 
ing on his hand. His countenance was both handsome 
and intelligent, his nose and mouth beautifully formed, 
his forehead high, and his eyes a brilliant black, like 
those of an Italian. Yet it was scarcely so much the 
actual features, as the noble character and expression 
of his physiognomy, that most impressed me; and I 
listened to his impetuous and earnest speaking with an 
interest for which I was puzzled to account. 

* Kotzebue,’ said the plain lady, who was now seated 
next to me, ‘is the delineator of manners rather than 
of men.’ 

‘Say the delineator of crime, Madame!’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘The corruption and profligacy of the 
higher classes is the line in which Kotzebue excels. 
True beauty of character possesses no charm for him ; 
and man as he ought not to be is held up before us, 
in preference to man as he should be. Kotzebue can- 
not appreciate the true grandeur of the mission of the 
human being upon earth. Man was the first dialogue 
that nature held with God.’ 

It would be impossible for me to describe the im- 
pressive tone in which these last words were uttered. 
They thrilled through my frame like the vibration of a 
string, and I observed that the rest were all listening 
respectfully, and looked similarly affected 

* Wolfgang requires every writer to possess so 
much originality,’ said the gentleman, ‘that nothing 
pleases him. I often congratulate myself that J never 
attempted to manufacture a play or a poem, for I 
know he would have criticised it without mercy !’ 

‘Originality is but a word,’ said the excitable 
Wolfgang, who seemed to delight in startling para- 
doxes. ‘There is no originality. The greatest genius 
will never be worth much, if he pretends to draw 
entirely from his own resources. There are some 
philosophers who fancy, that by remaining shut up in 
their study for thirty years without once looking into 
the world, and exclusively occupied in sifting their 
own poor brains, they shall find an exhaustless spring 
of original, grand, and useful conceptions! Do you 
know what comes out? Clouds; nothing but clouds !’ 

‘For all that,’ said the lady whom they called 
Madame, ‘there can be no genius without some of that 
originality which you affect to despise.’ 

‘Pray then, Madame, can you tell me what genius 
is, if it be not the faculty of seizing and turning to 
account everything that strikes us; of co-ordinating 
and breathing life into all the materials that present 
themselves ; and of taking here marble, there brass, 
and building a lasting monument with them? A work 
of genius puts into requisition the works of nature and 
of man, and is supplied by a thousand different persons, 
a thousand different things. The learned, the igno- 
rant, the wise, and the foolish, bring to it unconsciously 
the offering of their thoughts and their experience. 
They sow the harvest which is reaped by the poet, the 
philosopher, the historian, and a great literary chef- 
d’ceuvre is an aggregation of beings taken from the 
whole of nature, and bearing the name of Plato or 
Shakspeare. Believe me, to be great we must be 
social. Hercules needs to be fed; and it is only by 
mingling with astronomers, botanists, chemists, mathe- 
maticians, builders—whom you will—that the author 
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can collect his raw materials. It is for this reason 
we find the most truly great characters surrounded 
by their fellow-men. Plato and Socrates were no 
hermits; and Bacon, Camoens, Boccaccio, Dante, were 
dwellers in cities.’ 

‘There I believe you to be in the right,’ said 
Madame smiling. ‘For myself, I confess I am only 
vulnerable on the side of Paris, and I think I owe 
much to that weakness.’ 

‘Much! nay, Madame, go one step further, and say 
—all. It were impossible to say where, or in what 
object, or trade, or science, ideas the most foreign and 
opposite to that object, trade, or science, may not be 
derived. I have seen minerals, mosses, fishes even, 
that have afforded me the most valuable psychological 
and physiological hints. ‘These things are the Signa- 
tures of Nature, and he who can decipher them, may 
well afford to dispense with the Written and the 
Spoken.’ 

‘It is true,’ observed the other young man, who 
seemed to listen rather than converse—‘it is true that 
a yet undefined chain of relationship appears to run 
from art to art, from science to science, by which the 
one illustrates and mysteriously interprets the other. 
Thus I have seen a painting that affected me like a 
poem; and have heard music that reminded me of 
places seen in youth, and, until then, forgotten.’ 

‘ Architecture is frozen music,’ said Madame viva- 
ciously. 

He whom they styled Wolfgang looked up in de- 
lighted approbation. ‘A charming image, indeed!’ 
he exclaimed; ‘and one I have sometimes felt, but 
have never been able to express. For instance, when 
I visited Strasburg Cathedral, I was utterly over- 
whelmed by the solemnity and grace of its proportions. 
Conceptions of infinite order and harmony presented 
themselves to me, and I found them embodied in the 
relation of countless beautifully executed parts to 
one great, consistent, systematic Whole. I recognised 
there a new revelation of the simple, eternal, universal 
laws of nature. It was as if I were listening to some 
noble psalm-tune or chorale by Bach or Palestrina, 
with all its harmonies built up one above the other 
in one sublime unity—or as if I were observing the 
demonstration of a mathematical problem’ 

‘Many singular instances of the relationship of 
sounds and colours have been recorded,’ said Madame 
gravely. ‘I believe a great book upon the connection 
of the arts is yet to be written.’ 

‘ Not only upon the connection of the arts, but upon 
the connection of the arts with man, and, above all, 
of the connection of man with nature,’ said the quiet 
gentleman. ‘For my part, I never see a tree or a 
mountain but I feel as if it asserted some acquaintance 
with me—as if it were a part and parcel of my own 
being. The analogies existent between inner and 
outer nature are strange and universal.’ 

‘Do not omit the analogies between natural objects, 
I pray you,’ cried Wolfgang eagerly. ‘The combina- 
tions in this field are so infinite, that they afford scope 
for even the indulgence of humour. Let us take only 
the parasitical plants: how much of the fantastic, the 
ludicrous, the bird-like, is observable in their frail 
characteristics! Their flying seeds perch like butter- 
flies on some tree, and feed upon it till the plant is 
full-grown. Look only at yonder pear-tree by the 
river; see there, rooted in the bark, and growing 
forth like a branch from the rough trunk, clings the 
mistletoe, from which birdlime is made. It is not 
even content with fastening itself as a guest, but it 
compels the pear-tree to supply it with wood from its 
own substance. The moss and fungi upon trees belong 
to the same class. Those lindens under which you 
laid me a short time since, abound’.... 

He paused suddenly, his eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of which he was speaking. We all turned 


' invalid with a merry 


simultaneously, and saw that his discourse was 
interrupted by the apparition of a tall man, standing 
half-way between our circle and the trees in question, 
who was watching our proceedings with a countenance 
in which wonder and admiration were ludicrously 
depicted, and who was devouring every syllable of the 
conversation with eager attention. 

‘Whom have we here?’ exclaimed our entertainer 
rather haughtily, and looking annoyed at the break in 
our pleasant discussion. 

I laughed, and I believe coloured up, for poor Miiller 
really did present a somewhat absurd figure as I said: 

‘Why, that gentleman is a friend of mine—in fact, 
my German tutor—and he is here to meet me. Icame 
hither for the purpose of passing a quiet day in the 
forest, and we agreed to make this spot our place of 
rendezvous. I had then no idea of encountering so 
pleasant a party. I am sure I have enjoyed the 
morning very much.’ 

‘You are most obliging to say so,’ he replied bowing ; 
‘and we are all greatly indebted for your assistance 
upon the stage. Perhaps it was rather fortunate 
we did meet, as otherwise you would have been very 
hungry by this time. Pray, invite your friend to come 
over and take a glass of Johannisberger.’ 

I beckoned to Miiller to advance, which he did very 
slowly and bashfully, with his hat in his hand, and 
bowing profoundly at every step. I had never seen 
him so ceremonious or nervous before, and, to tell the 
truth, I felt really vexed to see him look so foolish. 

‘Pray approach, Mein Herr,’ said my new acquaint- 
ance, still very distantly. ‘We have no seats to offer 
you, and no table but the sward; yet if you will par- 
take of such refreshment as we have—a pasty and a 
goblet of wine—you will be most welcome.’ 

‘I—I—that is—your most -gracious Highness,’ 
stammered the professor in the deepest confusion. 

Your most gracious Highness! What could he mean ? 
I started—coloured up in my turn—looked from one 
to the other—and knew not what to say. 

The prince smiled. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, with an air of dignity which he 
had not previously assumed, ‘that I must introduce 
myself; but it was not my intention to do so, I assure 
you. I am Karl August of Saxe-Weimar, and this 
lady ’—pointing to the one whom I had already taken 
for his wife—‘is the Grand Duchess Luise. These 
kind friends and dramatic amateurs around us, are the 
ladies and gentlemen of my court. We often amuse 
ourselves in this manner during the summer season; 
and as it is generally known in the Residenz when we 
are about to visit the forest, the inhabitants are careful 
not to intrude upon our privacy. Thus we knew you 
to be a stranger from your appearance amongst us, and 
we resolved to welcome you to our ludi scenict, without 
relinquishing that pleasant incognito which is one of 
the dearest privileges of a sovereign.’ 

Long before the conclusion of this little oration, I 
was standing with my head likewise uncovered, and 
looking, I daresay, just as sheepish and embarrassed 
as my learned friend himself. 

‘Your Royal Highness,’ I said in reply, ‘ will suffer 
me to prefer one request before I retire. The conver- 
sation to which I have had the honour # listening just 
now, has filled me with so much delight, that I am 
emboldened to ask a still further extension of your 
goodness. This lady, whose imagination is so vivid— 
this gentleman, whose knowledge is so universal, whose 
ideas are so varied and profound, whose language is so 
picturesque—who may they be, for I feel that I have 
heard no ordinary thinkers to-day ?’ 

‘This lady,’ said the Grand Duke, with a courteous 
inclination towards her, ‘is Madame de Staél. That 
gentleman’—— 
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turned towards me, leaning on his elbow, ‘is one whom, 
I doubt not, you have already known under a variety 
of names, and whom you have heard abused, ridiculed, 
praised, as the case may be. I am Goethe.’ 


WHEREABOUTS IS THE NORTH? 


A WEEK or two ago, we called attention to the many 
recent disasters at sea, some of which, as it was 
observed, might be traced less or more to deviations 
of the compass. It will probably be new to many, 
that the whole doctrine respecting the pointing of 
the needle is now held as liable to very considerable 
modification ; that, in short, the compass, as usually 
understood, is very far from being a faithful guide 
across the ocean; and that those mariners who 
depend too exclusively on its aid, are likely to lead 
their ships into extreme danger. But how, it will be 
asked, can this be, seeing that the needle points to the 
north? It is not strictly true that the needle points 
to the north; it points to a spot several degrees 
aside from north, and this spot is not always exactly 
the same. Admitting, however, that the compass, in 
proper circumstances, does pretty steadily point to one 
spot in a northerly direction, it still remains true that 
it is difficult to keep it in these circumstances, and, 
as the case usually stands, the circumstances produce 
great and various divergences. 

These tendencies of the compass to give a misleading 
direction, are no new thing, but have long been under 
the attention of mariners. Dampier mentions them; 
Sturmy’s Mariner's Magazine for 1684, as may be 
seen in the Library of the British Museum, has 
something about them; more than once were they 
observed during Cook’s voyages, and repeatedly since. 
So often, indeed, that one is surprised those most 
concerned in explaining or preventing the error 
should not have taken instant pains to inquire into 
it. But why should any one trouble himself? It was 
nobody’s business in particular; and so nobody meddled 
with it. Your genuine ‘old Salt’ snapped his fingers 
at science; he could take his ship out to sea, and 
bring her into port again, by rules well known to 
navigators. Why should he bother himself with that 
new stuff about compass errors? ‘Lead, log, and 
look-out,’ had served his turn for years past, and 
should be his trust for the future. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it happened that neither ship nor captain ever 
came home again. Who would have thought it! 
Accidents will happen—that was all; and still the 
old routine prevailed. Now and then the lesson was 
repeated in a more impressive form. In 1803, the 
Apollo frigate, and forty of her convoy, went on shore 
in the night on the coast of Portugal. The war-ship, 
trusting to her compass, signalled the course to be 
steered, making no allowance for the disturbing effect 
of her guns upon the needle. Some of the merchant- 
captains, remarking the error, steered the course as 
shewn by their own compasses, and escaped the fate 
of their less observant brethren. And how often did 
it happen, during the long French war, that the com- 
mander in charge of a convoy directed by signal the 
course to be steered through the night ; and that in the 
morning, the mgrchant-ships would be seen dispersed 
all round the horizon, one or two of the most distant 
perhaps being carried off by the enemy’s cruisers. 
Who was to blame? Each captain had steered the 
course prescribed according to his own compass; and 
as no two compasses agreed, the consequence was a 
general straggling, and a loss of time while the ships 
beat up into position, like ducklings to their parent. 

Such being the risk and difficulty with wooden ships, 
how much greater when the vessel is built of iron: the 
liability to error is increased to an alarming extent. 
Indeed, the most anxious trial that could befall a pilot 
or sailing-master, when iron steamers first came into 


use, was to have charge of one from Plymouth to 
London. The vessels would go in any direction but 
the right ; and he was a brave man who could venture 
to carry on in a fog. It was not at all unusual at 
sunrise to see the English or French shore right ahead, 
and the ship running direct for it, when she was 
thought to be making her fair course up channel. ‘The 
compass was worse than useless: it was treacherous. 
We have heard some men declare, they could have 
navigated with less hazard had there been no compass 
on board at all. 

The liability to error is in some cases practically 
recognised by the captains of steamers plying regularly 
from port to port. Hull to Rotterdam, for instance; 
they know that to steer south-south-east, or whatever 
the course may be, will not take them true to their 
destination ; and, taught by long experience, they take 
& course a point or two more to the north or south, 
and fetch their port as accurately as a ferry-boat its 
landing-place. ‘They have learned, moreover, that to 
steer precisely the opposite course in returning, will 
not take them where they wish to go; and here, also, 
they allow for deviation. The out and the home 
voyages are thus seen to require different expedients. 
After this, shall we wonder that the wrecks round the 
British coast alone, taking the year through, amount, 
as has been said, to a ship and a half per day? In 
some years, it is more than double this number. 

The Admiralty at length took up the subject, and 
appointed a ‘Compass Committee ;’ comprehensive 
inquiries were made; and the causes of error carefully 
investigated. These were more easily discoverable 
than the remedy; but science was brought to bear 
on the question, and, as we shall see, with beneficial 
results. 

Many remarkable particulars came to light during 
the progress of the inquiry; and instances of neglect 
or indifference almost incredible. The rough-and-ready 
rule, ‘Keep all iron seven feet from the binnacle,’ 
which most mariners were supposed to recognise, was 
proved to be as little acted on by the navy, as ‘ Early 
to bed and early to rise,’ &c., among people on shore. 
Iron tillers and capstans were not at all uncommon; 
and the disturbing effect of such a mass of metal, 
approaching to within two or three feet of the compass, 
had never been thought of. If the vessel had iron 
davits for the quarter-boats, the swinging of them 
inboard would make a difference of four or five points 
in the direction of the needle. The iron nails with 
which the binnacle-boxes were put together, would 
cause a similar error; and more than once, the lower 
part of the box was found to be used as a closet, where 
iron bolts, and other sundries of the same metal, were 
conveniently stowed away. Surely wilful stupidity 
must have been the presiding genius over the makers 
of binnacles: how else can the use of any other than 
wood or copper fastenings be explained? In Queen’s 
ships, the binnacles are now made without doors, to 
prevent the possibility of any idle sailor depositing 
in them his odds and ends of iron. An iron cistern, 
carried between decks near the stern, would produce 
as much disturbing effect on the compass as a solid 
cube of the same dimensions. The Courageux was lost 
on the rocks off Anholt, owing to the needle having 
been diverted two points by a stand of arms, placed on 
the half-deck below the compass. The addition of a 
large gun to a vessel’s battery would make a difference. 
Compasses, too, were found to disturb each other when 
placed too near together; and the placing them too 
near was the common fault of merchant-ships. In 
vessels of the royal navy, the binnacles, where two 
compasses are carried, are now never fixed within four 
and a half feet of each other. When both are so liable 
to be wrong from causes above mentioned, they should 
at least be prevented from making one another worse. 

Again: the error of a compass is not constant, 
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especially in iron ships; it varies with the induced 
magnetism of the vessel, or with the changes in the 
permanent magnetism. As the ship proceeds on her 
voyage, so does the change take place—greatest in 
amount in the highest latitudes, and diminishing 
towards the equator. It is not the same in correspond- 
ing latitudes of the two hemispheres, and it differs 
according as the course is east or west. Nor is it the 
same in different parts of the same vessel: Ict a 
compass be placed near the stern, another amidships, 
another near the bow, and a fourth down below, each 
will tell a different tale. The question thus appears to 
be one of insurmountable difficulty—the complication 
of error too intricate for unravelment. How do ships 
ever find their way across the trackless waters ? 

The answer to this question will be to narrate, in 
few words, the principal means discovered and employed 
for correcting the multiplied errors already enumerated. 
Thirty years ago, Mr Barlow, professor of mathematics 
at Woolwich, recommended the placing of an iron plate 
on board ship near the compass—the object being to 
counteract the attraction of the vessel by the attraction 
of the plate, and thus keep the needle pretty nearly 
in its true magnetic direction. This, which was never 

upposed to be other than an imperfect remedy, was 
fairly tried and kept in use until, in 1828, Mr Airy, the 
astronomer-royal, after careful experiment, shewed a 
magnet to be a much more effectual and reliable com- 
pensation than the iron plate. The method he proposed, 
was to place a bar-magnet in conjunction witha sheet 
of soft iron rolled as a scroll, at such a distance below 
the compass as would produce a deviation of the needle 
corresponding to that caused by the ship, and. so 
neutralise one by the other. Afterwards, instead of 
the scroll, he introduced an iron chain in a box, as 
being more uniform in its magnetism. In plates, it is 
often found that one part is weaker or stronger in its 
magnetism than the rest, by which its action is rendered 
irregular. Mr Airy shewed further, that a ship acts as 
a permanent magnet on the compasses, and expressed 
himself confident in his proposed method. 

On this point there has been, at times, much discus- 
sion: one party contends, that the only safe place for 
the compass is the top of the mast, far above all metallic 
influence; another, that as there is in all vessels, 
generally below the deck, a neutral point where the 
needle is not disturbed, the compass should be estab- 
lished on that point. Without entering into the merits 
of these and other questions which have been raised, 
let us see what are the measures adopted to know 
whereabouts is the north on board vessels of the royal 
navy. 

It was by authority of the Compass Committee that 
the investigations of Mr Airy and others were made. 
In 1836, they sent the late Captain Johnson to make 
trials and experiments on board the iron steamer Garry- 
owen, at the mouth of the Shannon, during which it was 
ascertained that the ordinary place for the compass 
was an ‘improper position’ on board iron vessels; that 
the compass of the steamer in question could not be 
depended on; and that only by raising it to a consider- 
able height above the deck, could it be made to work 
with anything like accuracy. In concluding his report, 
the captain suggested that in all cases a record should 
be kept of the position in which a ship lies with 
respect to the magnetic meridian while being built, as 
the permanent magnetism of the hull depends in great 
measure on that position. 

The result of all this and other skilful researches 
is, that the compass is now treated by the navy as 
an instrument requiring as delicate handling as a 
chronometer; it had too long been treated with little 
more ceremony than the men’s beef-barrel. The 
needles are made of the best clock-spring steel, well 
hammered, put together in compound plates or lamin, 


and prepared with the greatest care for their important 


function. The compass-cards, instead of being imperfect 
rounds, roughly executed by the engraver, are true 
circles, printed after having been fixed to the mica 
plate by a chemical preparatica not liable to be affected 
by damp or heat. The be! in which the card swings 
is made of copper, as this metal has the property of 
steadying the needle, of checking its numerous oscil- 
lations, without disturbing its directive power. The 
margin of the bowl is graduated by an engine, and not 
by hand; and an azimuth circle is fitted to each, so 
that at any time the compass can be checked by an 
astronomical observation, or it may be used for survey- 
ing purposes. The pivots on which the needle rests 
are of metal harder than steel; and a supply of spare 
ones, the points gilded by the galvanic process, is 
delivered to each ship. And, lastly, all the compasses 
and binnacles are made of one size and pattern. 

So constructed, the compass becomes a standard ; but 
it is not yet ready for use. It is sent to Woolwich, where 
a building has been erected and fitted up exclusively 
for the testing of compasses, and every portion of the 
instruments is most rigorously examined and com- 
pared: nothing is allowed to pass in the least degree 
doubtful. Then, at each of the royal dockyards, a com- 
pass-room is built—all on the same plan—the shelves 
fixed in the line of the magnetic meridian; and on 
these the compass-cards are ranged two feet apart, with 
the opposite poles of the needles towards each other. 
Should any needle be found to alter, it is not remag- 
netised, but is at once rejected and replaced by a 
good one; and a deflecting apparatus is kept for the 
testing of all needles before use, the particulars of each 
being entered in a book. A closet is also fitted up on 
board ship, in which the compasses and nothing else 
are to be stored: it has shelves and cases so contrived, 
that the instruments can never be put away with the 
same poles towards each other, and the master keeps 
the key. 

Suppose, now, that a ship has taken in all her guns, 
shot, shell, and iron of every kind, ready for sea; the 
compasses are then put on board, and the operation is 
performed by which the deviations of the standard are 
ascertained. We see repeatedly in the newspapers, 
announcements that a vessel has ‘ gone up,’ or ‘dropped 
down,’ to Greenhithe to have her compasses corrected ; 
and without this, all the means taken to secure exac- 
titude would be ineffectual. A basin is best for the 
process; but it may be effected in a tide-way at slack- 
water. The ship is placed so that by means of warps her 
head can be turned in succession to each of the thirty- 
two points of the compass; as each is arrived at, she is 
kept steady for a few minutes, while the bearing of 
some object a few miles distant on shore is taken with 
the standard-compass. When all are noted, the standard 
is carried on shore, and the bearings are again taken 
out of reach of the attraction of the vessel; and in this 
way the deviations of the ship’s compass on each point 
are ascertained, the amount of deviation being exactly 
the difference between the two sets of bearings. All 
the facts are recorded in a book, and thus the captain 
knows what allowance he has to make for compass- 
error, whatever be the course of the vessel. Yet after 
all this, precautions are necessary: the Admiralty 
instructions require that no iron shall come within 
seven feet of the compasses; the standard i is to be the 
only authority on board ; and the bi 
are to be frequently compared with it; observations 
with the azimuth circle are to be taken repeatedly 
during a voyage, especially should the ship enter the 
southern hemisphere, for then the deviation which was 
to the east in the northern, will be to the west. In this 
case, new steering-tables must be prepared, by ‘swing- 
ing’ the ship to the thirty-two points, as at first. The 
needle is to be lifted from the pivot whenever the com- 
pass is carried about or the guns are fired, to guard 
against injury to the delicate suspensions ; and all the 
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compasses on board are to be compared with one another 
every day at noon. 

In all cases where the standard p have been 
used, the result is satisfactory. The steamer Urgent 
once ran in a fog from Milford Islands to Liverpool, 
and hit the Bell Buoy at the mouth of the Mersey ‘to 
a fraction,’ as her commander reported. Captain Vidal 
surveyed by the new system the Azores in the 
Styx without accident. The master of the royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert, after two years’ experience, 
describes the standard as perfectly trustworthy; and 
says that, making the ‘necessary allowance,’ he could 
steer a true course on any point of the compass. 

Here, then, is demonstration of the possibility of 
avoiding the fatal errors mentioned at the commence- 
ment of the present article; and if good for the navy, 
it must be good for the merchant-service. If the 
owners of vessels will but provide themselves with 
proper standard-compasses, and require that they shall 
be used as prescribed by the Admiralty, we shall 
seldom hear of shipwreck from the compass indicating 
a false course. Iron has of late years been so much 
introduced into the construction even of wooden 
vessels, as greatly to increase the liability to error, and 
explain how it is we hear more of casualty from that 
cause than in former years, when more wood and 
less iron was used. A heavy responsibility rests on 
those who send ships to sea, neglecting the important 
precautions we have here pointed out. At the same 
time, it is proper to keep in remembrance, that 
the best compasses may be temporarily deranged by 
aurora borealis, or other atmospheric phenomena; 
and that, consequently, all the common aids in good 
seamanship need to be resorted to by the commanders 
of vessels. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON GOLGOTHA. 
*Sarz I not take mine ease in mine inn ?’—in this 
old-fashioned, oak-panelled chamber, yclept the Star 
—in this dull, dreary, and desolate-looking town of 
Sandwich ; and as the bells of St Clement’s soothingly 
ring their evening chime, meditate on the strange 
vicissitudes, the ups and downs, that attend the fates 
of towns, as well as of the men who build them. Ere 
various causes had contributed to silt up the northern 
channel of the Stour, Sandwich was the principal sea- 
port of England. Then the Isle of Thanet really was 
an island, and ships sailing between the continent 
and the Thames shunned the dangers of the North 
Foreland by passing through this channel, named the 
Wantsum. On its site, where the navies of England 
used to rendezvous—where ‘ Athelstane the king, and 
Eichere the eolderman, fought on shipboard, slew a 
great number of the enemy, and took nine ships’— 
there are now smiling cornfields and rich meadows; 
and the plough of the husbandman still continues 
to turn up fragments of vessels, anchors, and other 
more mysterious-looking reliquie of the sailor. So 
late as the reign of Henry VIII., the passage was 
open for small vessels; but a lofty argosy belonging 
to the pope having accidentally sunk in it, the wreck 
formed the nucleus of a bank of sand and mud, which 
eventually destroyed the trade and importance of 
Sandwich. 

Sir Thomas More, in his quaint facetious manner, 
tells us the following story on this very subject, to 
illustrate how contemporaneous circumstances, having 
no relation whatever to each other, are frequently 
mistaken by the ignorant for cause and effect :— 
‘Divers men of worship assembled old folk of the 
country, to commune and devise about the amendment 


of Sandwich haven. At which time, as they began 
first to ensearch by reason, and by the report of old 
men thereabout, what thing had been the occasion 
that so good a haven was in so few years so sore 
decayed. As divers men alleged divers causes, there 
started up one good old farmer, and said: “ My 
masters, ye may say every man what he will; I have 
marked this matter as well as some others, and I wot 
how it waxed right well enough. For I knew the 
haven good—I have marked, and so I have seen, when 
it began to wax worse.” “And what hath hurt it, 
good father?” quoth the gentlemen. “By my faith, 
masters,” quoth he, “ yonder same Tenderden steeple, 
and nothing else.” “Why hath the steeple hurt the 
haven, good father?” quoth they. “Nay, by Our 
Lady, masters,” quoth he, “I cannot tell you well 
why, but I wot well it hath; for I knew that a good 
haven till the steeple was built, and, by the mass, I 
have marked it well, and it never throve since.’’’ 
Sandwich—now so dull, dreary, and desolate—was 
long the most noted of the Cinque Ports, and the 
usual place where the English armies embarked for the 
continent. Here did Richard Coeur de Lion land after 
his Austrian imprisonment; and, in pious gratitude for 
his deliverance, walk from hence on foot to Canterbury. 
Edward the Black Prince, too, landed here with his 
royal captives; but why should I recount the many 
royal and eminent personages who have passed through 
this noted place, from the time of Lupicinus, the 
Roman generalissimo, till Charles II. drank ‘a glass of 
sack on horseback at the door of the Bell Tavern!’ 
One, however, deserves especial mention: it was here 
that St Augustine and his pious companions landed, 
bearing a silver cross, a banner emblazoned with a 
picture of the Saviour, and the glad tidings of the 
gospel to a barbarous and benighted pagan land. 


For ever hallowed be this morning fair ; 

Blest be the unconscious shore on which ye tread, 
And blest the silver cross, which ye, instead 

Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 

The cross preceding Him who floats in air, 

The pictured Saviour! By Augustine led, 

They come—and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 
Sung for themselves, and those whom they would free! 
Rich conquest waits them: the tempestuous sea 
Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high, 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 
Those good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God's divinity. 


But why am I in this dreary, desolate old town, 
where the inhabitants saunter about dreamily, as if 
there was nothing in the world for them to do, and 
where, as I verily believe, they do nothing bat deface 
and destroy the few picturesque remnants of antiquity 
that have been spared by their fathers? The truth, 
then, is, I am on my way to the diggings—not of 
California, nor Australia, but of mines still more 
valuable and precious to the antiquary. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, when the railway from Canterbury 
to Ramsgate was in process of construction, it was 
found necessary to make a cutting in the chalk-hill 
named Osengell Down, about two miles from the 
latter place. This excavation revealed that the top of 
the hill had been a large Anglo-Saxon burying-ground, 
upwards of two hundred graves being discovered in 
the narrow space required for the railway. It must 
have been a strange sight, and one pregnant with 
reflection, to have seen the navvies at this wholesale 
desecration of the dead. Men of thew and muscle, 
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enormous eaters of meat, and inordinate drinkers of 
beer—fond of glass-buttons and gaudy colours in their 
attire—fond of horses, dogs, cocks, and other animals, 
and given to contests in speed and ferocity, and the 
gambling consequent thereon—men, in short, distin- 
guished by all the leading peculiarities of character 
displayed by their ancestral prototypes, whose long rest 
of thirteen centuries they were so rudely disturbing 
with pickaxe, wheel-barrow, and shovel. 

To the a@ntiquary—and there are few well-informed 
persons at the present day who are not more or less 
antiquaries—these graves possess a strong and peculiar 
interest. There is no period in our history so dark as 
that immediately after the departure of the Romans 
from this island, and that of the Saxon domination, 
previous to the conversion of that people from paganism. 
But as at this period the Saxons buried with their 
dead the weapons, implements, and other objects they 
were most attached to during life, their tombs reveal 
to us some glimpses of their manners, customs, and 
state of civilisation, where written record is utterly 
blank. Some of those graves on Osengell Downs are 
to be opened to-morrow, under the superintendence of 
a few skilful archxologists, and it is with the view of 
in Sandwich. 

I go to bed and sleep soundly, without any dread of 
foreign invasion, though I know that in the good old 
times Sandwich was twice sacked and burned by the 
French. I rise early in the morning, and find, at 
breakfast, that the Stour still yields the famed Ford- 
wich trout, and that it fully deserves all Izaak Walton 
has said in its commendation. 

The place of my destination, I learn, is about six 
miles from Sandwich. Having inquired my way, I am 
about to depart, when mine host obligingly offers to 
lend me a pony. I inform him I do not intend to 
return that way. He has just been made aware of 
that, or he would have made the offer sooner. In fact, 
the pony belongs to a person in Ramsgate, and if I ride 
him thither, it will save the trouble of sending a man 
home with him. I unreflectingly and most injudi- 
ciously accept the offer; the pony seems a steady, 
docile animal; I mount, and passing beneath an 
ancient gate-house, and over a clumsy draw-bridge, 
find myself in the famous Isle of Thanet. 

The first part of my ride is through a flat unin- 
teresting plain, without any remarkable object, save 
the immense Roman ruin, the ancient Rutupiz, now 
termed Richborough. The walls of Richborough, 12 
feet thick, and from 20 to 30 feet high, enclosing an 
area of five acres, in many places as perfect as when 
the alternate courses of bricks and stones were laid 
1800 years ago, are a wondrous proof of the strength 
and durability of Roman workmanship—the magnificent 
concéptions of the Roman mind. 

My road soon begins to ascend. On my left, I 
see the spire of Minster, with the exception of St 
Martin’s at Canterbury, the oldest Christian church 
in England. It was originally erected in the seventh 
century, but was partly burned by the father of King 
Canute in 1027. Subsequently, Canute, becoming a 
Christian, rebuilt it; and there can be little doubt that 
the nave, the oldest part of the church, was erected in 
the eleventh century. The view to the left is circum- 
scribed by the summit of the range of downs, along the 
side of which I am slowly ascending; but each step, 
as I rise, gives a wider range to the delightful panorama 
behind me and on my right. 

At every few yards, I incline to wheel round, to 
enjoy this beautiful view; but the pony is going home- 
wards, and he knows it, and consequently manifests 
a decided aversion to turning his head in the direction 
of Sandwich. As I have neither whip nor spur, I am 
in the mortifying and humiliating position of being 
governed by a brute. Fortunately, I meet a gipsy 


witnessing the proceedings that I am stopping to-night | I 


driving an ass, who sells me a stick for a penny—the 
smallest coin in my pocket being sixpence. Of course, 
the gipsy has no change; but the stick is purchased, 
and the pony, finding that he has got his master, 
sulkily obeys, and I succeed in veering him round. 
Like the skies studded with stars on a winter’s 
midnight, the sea is covered with ships, from the 
lofty seventy-four to the tiny fishing-boat. Here and 
there, amid the throng, is seen a long smoky track, 
the breath of the giant steam as his iron muscles 
thrash through the yielding waters, on his path of 
civilisation and progress. Distinctly, in the remote 
southern horizon, I see the fair land of France; while 
to the westward the cliffs of Dover remind me of the 
legions of Caesar, and the bold and barbarous islanders 
who bravely but unsuccessfully resisted the invasion 
of their native soil. A perfect choir of larks are singing 
in mid-air, and here and there a wandering sea-gull, 
with its snow-white wings, adds variety to the scene. 
It is a warm, clear, sunshiny day in June, but the 
air is bracing and exhilarating. Elated by my victory 
over the pony, excited by the magnificent view and 
its momentous historical associations, the semi-savage 
spirit of the Saxon bursts forth from within me, and 
exclaim 


O’er the sun’s mirror green 
Come the White Horsemen! 
Trampling its glassy breadth 
Into bright fragments! 
Hollow-backed, huge-bosomed, 
Fraught with mailed riders, 
Clanging with hauberks, 
Shield, spear, and battle-axe, 
Canvas-winged, cable-reined 
Steeds of the ocean !, 


The pony, impatient to get home, and, as I pre- 
sume, unused to declamation of this kind, makes an 
artful and sudden shy, and very nearly throws me off 
his back. I am again unwillingly compelled to have 
recourse to the argumentum ad baculinum—the stick 
of the brown-skinned gipsy. Am I, forsooth, to be 
mastered by a pony, here, in Thegn-land, the most 
anciently English of any part of Britain? Here first 
landed the Angles, from whom England and English- 
men derive their very names, as well as the mos* 
cherished of their free institutions. Hengist and 
Horsa, with their band of piratical warriors, invited by 
Vortigern, landed somewhere in view of the very spot 
where I now stand, and dwelt on this fertile island for 
twenty years, till Hengist, about the middle of the 
fifth century, subdued Kent as far as the banks of the 
Medway. Both names, Hengist and Horsa, in the old 
Saxon, signify a horse. The Angles bore white horses 
emblazoned on their banners, and were as passionately 
fond of those animals as the modern Englishmen their 
descendants. Still, I can never learn whether the great 
council of the nation—the Witenagemot, from which 
our modern parliament is derived—was ever adjourned 
so that its members might attend and witness a 
horse-race. 

It is my firm opinion, that the principal reason the 
Saxons were so fond of horses was, that they were pre- 
eminently a maritime people. All sailors are fond of 
horses. Have they not Flemish horses, saddles, whips, 
bits, bridles, stirrups, and martingales in their nautical 
nomenclature? It is a general, but a very mistaken 
idea, that sailors are bad riders. They may be awk- 
ward or clumsy on horseback, I admit; but the man 
who has been used to hang, contending with a gale- 
inflated sail, on the treacherous leeyard-arm, or the 
slippery flying-jib-boom of a rolling and pitching ship, 
laughs at the feeble attempts of a horse to throw him, 
and loves the noble animal he can so easily subdue. 
Jack will not walk when he can ride, writes the Times 
correspondent from the Crimea; whenever an officer 
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loses a good horse, he is almost sure to find it in the 
sailors’ camp. 

The whistle of a railway-engine recalls me to the 
object of my journey. Looking round, I see its white 
smoke rising above the summit of the hill, and observe 
some men at work not far from it. I ride up, and am 
at the Anglo-Saxon Golgotha. Situated on the very 
crest of the hill, it commands the inland view as far 
as the towers of Canterbury Cathedral, as well as the 
magnificent sea-prospect I have so vainly attempted to 
describe. Truly it is a noble burial-place for men who 
claimed the supremacy of the whale’s bath—the sea— 
as their birthright, and won the land, as far as the 
eye could reach, by their indomitable energy and 
valour. 

The graves lie in rows along the summit of the hill. 
They are about four feet deep, in the pure white chalk, 
and were at first, in all probability, covered with 
barrows or mounds, that have long since been levelled 
by the action of the elements. As I arrive, one grave 
has just been discovered ; it contains the remains of a 
man, a woman, and a child. Every particle of wood, 
leather, or cloth, that may have been buried with the 
bodies, is reduced to a dark-brown powder; but the 
skulls, and most of the larger bones, are in 
preservation. The woman lies in the middle, the man 
on her right, the child on her left. Between the man 
and the woman there is a spear-head of much corroded 
iron. On the man’s breast there is a bead of amber; 
at his waist there is the buckle of his belt; beside him 
is the knife it carried—the saer, from which, it is said, 
the Saxons derived their name. <A large quantity of 
amber-beads surround where once lay the neck of the 
female; and the bronze pin, that had fastened her 
mantie, lies where once was her breast. Beside the 
child there are more beads, and also a small knife. 
It is a curious fact, that all three were evidently 
buried at the same time. Thus this silent grave, 
these long-buried skeletons, unmistakably record either 
a massacre or a pestilence. 

I have not seen so much of this grave as I could 
have wished, from having to hold my pony during 
the examination. He, too, taking no interest in it, 
but rather displaying a restive impatience, was a 
very unwelcome addition to the society of the quiet 
antiquaries. At last, as a screaming engine rushes 
along the railway, the pony, making a spring, nearly 
drags me over the embankment; and jerking the 
bridle out of my hand, canters off for about fifty 
yards, and then quietly begins to graze. I try to 
catch him; he lets me approach almost within grasp 
of his head, and then gallops off again. This game 
continues, evidently to the great amusement of all 
present but myself, for about half an hour, when he 
gives in, and allows me to secure him. I then lead 
him down to a gate about half a mile off, tie him 
firmly to the post, and, overheated and fatigued, 
return to the diggings. 

In the meantime, another grave has been discovered. 
From the profusion of beads, and a very elegant 
silver-gilt brooch, studded with garnets, which it 
contains, it is undoubtedly that of a lady of rank. 
I am informed that the Anglo-Saxon ladies wore 
something similar to the modern chatelaine; and, sure 
enough, a number of curious articles for the toilet 
and other uses are found lying by her side. There 
are tweezers for removing superfluous hairs, and 
articles that may have been used for picking the nails 
and ears; but other implements completely baffle the 
most astute antiquary when speculating on their uses. 
Some, indeed, a detective policeman would say, were 
skeleton-keys—probably they were keys—but others 
are of such grotesque forms as to defy conjecture. 
Might I just hint, however, that perhaps the Saxon 
ladies wore a reticule instead of a chatelaine, and these 
mysterious pieces of metal were the frame to which 


the long since decayed cloth forming the reticule was 
attached. 

An exclamation of surprise from a phrenological 
antiquary draws attention to the skull. He declares 
it to be the most intellectual one he ever saw; the 
organs of Time, Tune, and Language are particularly 
developed; the lady must have been a musician, a 
poetess, an Anglo-Saxon Sappho. 

I should observe here, that after the various 
antiquities are taken from the graves, the bones are 
carefully re-interred. The lady’s skull, however, is 
an exception to this rule, the phrenologist carefully 
wrapping it up in his handkerchief. I ventured to 
murmur a gentle remonstrance, but am met with the 
quiet reply: ‘What does it matter?’ Unable to 
answer the question, I retire some distance from the 
grave, lie down on the short, velvety, thyme-smelling 
grass, and, watching the larks high up in air, take 
the ‘What does it matter?’ of the philosophical 
phrenologist as a text for my musings. I, too, like 
the Saxons lying beneath me, have been one of those 
who used to ‘go down to the sea in ships,’ yet I have 
ever felt a peculiar repugnance at the idea of being 
buried in the restless deep. I sliould like to be interred 
in such a sunny spot as where I now lie, within sight of 
the sounding ocean; but, in all probability, I shall be 
buried far from it. Yet, as I look up, far up, above 
where the lark hovers—a scarcely distinguishable speck 
in the dark-blue heavens—I cannot help mentally 
repeating: ‘ After all, what does it matter?’ 

A loud ‘Hallo, master!’ from one of the labourers 
brings me to my fect in an instant; the confounded 
pony is off again. A booby country lad, opening the 
gate, has set him free; and he is row off in earnest, 
galloping full speed home to Ramsgate. To use the 
words of worthy John Bunyan: ‘ He went on his way, 
and I saw him no more.’ 

I am relieved from an incubus, but I have incurred 
a serious responsibility. What if the wretched creature 
should hurt himself or others in his wild stampedo ? 
I shudder when I think how full Ramsgate is of 
visitors, how many hundreds of children, with the most 
careless of nurse-maids, throng the streets and sands at 
this season of the year. But there is no help for it; I 
can only hope for the best. 

Another grave is discovered, but of a very different 
style of interment from the two first: it contains a 
leaden coffin, enclosing the bones of a Roman warrior. 
This interesting fact corroborates an idea entertained 
by antiquaries, but unsupported by historical record— 
namely, that the Saxons formed settlements here 
previous to the departure of the Romans, and the two 
people lived together as friends and allies. There can 
be little doubt that when the Romans were gone, the 
Saxons in this part of England took possession of the 
strong places erected by the former; both Rich- 
borough and Reculver being the capitals of the first 
Saxoa kings of Kent. 

The lengthening shadows warn me of the distance 
I have to travel; so, reluctantly leaving this interesting 
spot, I set off on foot towards Ramsgate. 

Before entering the town, I stop at a roadside inn, 
to get the white chalk of the downs brushed off my 
clothes, and to wash it out of my throat with a draught 
of mild Thanet ale. The ostler, while he brushes me, 
maintains a conversation with an individual of his own 
class. ‘That Toby,’ he says, ‘knows a thing or two; 
that he do. They never gives him no corn in Sand- 
wich; so off he sets, and comes home all along of 
hisself; and the best of the fun, he was ready saddled. 
Just as some bloke was a-going to mount him, off he 
must ha’ come.’ Thank goodness! thinks I, the pony 
is safe, and I can leave Ramsgate with a clear con- 
science. So, without further inquiry, lest I should be 
set down as a bloke, whatever that may be, I make the 
best of my way to the railway station; and as I am 
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rapidly whirled towards London, reflect how widely 
spread now are the branches of that ‘empire tree,’ 
which, 1400 years ago, was planted by a handful of 
piratical freebooters on the white cliffs and breezy 
downs of Kent. 


MARETIMO. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


WHAT COMES TO PASS IN THE RUINS, 


Tue rain-storm that wetted the country round San 
Antonio on the night of the landing of the escaped 
Prisoner and his friends, visited with greater violence 
the neighbourhood of Torre dei Giganti. During ali 
the dark hours the flood dashed down upon the ruins ; 
and the wind, blowing through the unshuttered windows, 
filled the vast chambers as with spray. Mr Buck had 
built a little enclosure for Angela in one corner of her 
prison, within which she lay, sometimes slumbering 
quietly, sometimes calling out in terror; for the inarti- 
culate voice of the storm took strange shapes in her 
half-awakened mind, reminding her of the language 
of suffering and strife to which her ear had of late 
become so accustomed. Then Carlotta, who slept under 
a heap of blankets in another corner, and watched the 
prisoners with a vigilance which her father had not 
exacted—for she was born amidst that life, and knew of 
no laws and principles but those of the Band—would 
start up, and reveal how wakeful she was by words awk- 
wardly cheerful. When they were both quite roused, 
Mr Buck in a tolerably musical voice would sing a 
snatch of some comic song, which seemed by its intona- 
tion quite melancholy to those who did not understand 
the words; and jeer when the sentinel below called to 
him to make less noise. Presently all would be quiet 
again. ‘The men in the ground-chamber were stretched 
in their cloaks round the embers of a huge fire. Now 
and then one woke up, and exchanged a few disjointed 
and dreamy phrases with the watcher, who paced from 
the foot of the staircase to the great doorway, listening 
each time for any ominous sound from the outposts. 
He heard nothing but the clamorous wailing of the 
wind, and the angry hooting of one or two owls, 
squatting amidst their swelled-out feathers in some 
dark nook. 

There were two men on the watch at opposite points 
of the ruins, without counting Jeppo, who, disturbed 
by fears for which he could scarcely see grounds, did 
not attempt to rest that night; but went to and fro, 
wrapped in a huge cloak, taking care that the sentinels 
should not sleep. Had any attack been meditated, 
however, it would have been impossible to see the 
danger approach. Darkness covered the mountain 
with an impenetrable veil, and only the most practised 
eye—an eye accustomed to watch for human prey in 
Sicilian defiles—could have made out the form of the 
great square tower, rising motionless against the ocean 
of dark vapour that rolled, with faint tints of light 
here and there, mimicking the crests of waves, from 
the eastern to the western horizon. The rain ceased 
before dawn, which at length came on gray and cold. 
As the shadows thinned away from the earth, the 
tower struggled dimly into sight of the vast expanse 
of plain and hill by which it was surrounded. The 
background brightened by degrees as the dome of 
clouds melted beneath the warm rays of the sun; 
and soon fragments—ruins thereof—alone could be 
seen floating in a blue sky, and reflecting vermilion 
or golden hues. The earth smiled with a calm joy in 
the light of day ; and all who had passed a night of 
fear ventured to unknit their brows, and breathe 
tranquilly the balmy air that was wafted over the 
drenched country. 

Mr Buck had been lulled into a good sound sleep by 
the last mutterings of the storm. When he awoke, he 


| towards the vast horizon. 


saw the hard brown visage of Carlotta, rigid in slumber, 
illumined by a ray of the sun in her corner. But 
Angela was gone. 

‘The poor lady has passed an uneasy night,’ 
murmured he; ‘and surely is aloft praying for us all.’ 

He went up to the little baleony we have before 
mentioned, and indeed found Angela there looking out 
The colours of the scene 
were unusually bright. The rain had washed away the 
dust left on the leaves of the forest by the siroccoes of 
spring; they shone at the foot of the arid slopes of 
the hill, as if endowed with new life. Bushes and patches 
of grass, nearer at hand, seemed also to rejoice. Here 
and there, along the ruined edge of the tower-wall, 
were bright pools of water, in which sparrows were 
fluttering and washing their bills. From all the 
country round a sweet but vague murmur arose. 
Thousands of birds were singing their morning-hymn ; 
and Angela made out hundreds of quivering spots in 
the air from which harmony was shed. 

As usual at that hour of the morning, the brigands, 
in their bright red and blue jackets, were scattered 
through the ruins, some yawning lazily, others smok- 
ing, others tending the horses; one or two were 
polishing their carbines, and with a pleasantry quite 
in character, seeing Mr Buck’s round head appear over 
the summit of the wall, pretended to take aim at it. 
He indulged in an angry grimace, which they could 
scarcely appreciate from that height, and withdrew. 

The prisoners kept as much as possible in their lofty 
position, partly because it afforded them some occu- 
pation to watch a scene, amidst which at any moment 
rescue might arise, partly because the brigands were 
generally too lazy to come up so far: on this occasion 
they remained until the day was several hours old at 
their post. Suddenly, Angela, whose eyes were con- 
stantly glancing over the country, made out a figure at 
a great distance moving rapidly up the western slope 
of the hill. Its approach was evidently noticed by a 
group of fellows idly sitting on a fragment of wall; but 
as they did not stir, it was clear that the new-comer 
was well known. He passed rapidly through the ruins. 
Presently, a confused shouting was heard below; the 
brigands collected rapidly from all points, and the 
clamour increased. Carlotta came to call the prisoners 
down ; her father wished to speak with them. 

‘If I could see the flash of a bayonet, or any sign 
whatever of a rescue,’ whispered Mr Buck to Angela, ‘I 
would begin by flinging this creature over the battle- 
ments, and make a fight of it; but my eyes are getting 
old. At anyrate, I can’t perceive a crow more than 
usual.’ 

‘The country is silent and motionless,’ replied 
Angela with a sigh. 

Carlotta scowled at this talking in low voices, and 
went down. They followed. In the great chamber, 
beyond which they were never allowed to go, they 
found Jeppo. The old chief’s countenance was haggard, 
and expressed disgust and lassitude. 

‘This is bad news,’ said he, when his daughter had 
gone; ‘we are positively betrayed. A man from 
Trapani brings perfect intelligence of the enemy. The 
soldiers are within a few leagues of us all round; 
there and there—and there and there,’ he proceeded, 
pointing successively to all the four windows. 

‘ But they cannot surely know the passes so well as 
your men,’ said Mr Buck, who felt what would be the 
danger if the Band were driven to desperation. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Jeppo, speaking low and 
huskily ; ‘and I think I may say, that were I to give 
the word now—“ March, slip through their fingers”— 
these disciplined gentry might close in as scientifically 
as they pleased, they would find the nest empty.’ 

‘Well, why not do so, my good fellow?’ quoth 
Mr Buck, in his most persuasive tone. 

Jeppo shrugged his shoulders, and felt almost inclined 
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to imitate his men, and apply the opprobrious epithet 
of Miss to the simple-minded Englistiman. At length 
he laughed, but strangely and torcedly. 

* My good sir,’ said he, ‘ the beneficence of Providence 
is great. We have no language by which to warn the 
helpless lamb of its fate; and until it smells blood, it 
capers joyously round the butcher: a fine provision. 
So with you. We are of different frames. I may 
frighten you and this poor lady for a moment; but 
I can never make it a piece of your belief that my 
men will actually, if compelled to fly, leave a terrible 
memento behind—you both, incredulous things, lying 
side by side to affright the eyes of their enemies.’ 

‘But why, Jeppo,’ said Angela calmly, ‘do you 
insist so much that we should believe this thing? It 
seems there is no remedy.’ 

‘None; absolutely none.’ 

They looked at the old man’s face; its expression 
did not correspond with what he said. A slight noise 
on the staircase—the falling of a little stone—informed 
them that a listener was there. 

‘Is that you, Lotta?’ cried Jeppo as carelessly as 
he could. 

The girl came in scowling and red, and pretended 
to take something from her corner. Then she went 
away again. 

‘That is my greatest punishment,’ said Jeppo, 
pointing after her. 

The prisoners knew that he was going to talk of 
himself, and, as was their wont, listened attentively, 

rtly in hopes of learning something new, partly to 

umour their only friend in that horrible place. 

‘Lotta is my daughter,’ proceeded the old man; 
‘child of a brigand’s sister, and worthy of her parent- 
age. The mother went early enough—too long ago 
for any but pleasant memories of her to remain. I 
forget whether she was like this girl, who believes in 
nothing but lawlessness, because she knows nothing 
else. I can’t talk to her of the real old times, for when 
I try, she stares and sneers. Did you ever see a hawk 
shaking his wings over a flight of pigeons, picking out 
the brightest and fattest ?—that is the image of Lotta. 
All haman beings are to her things capable or not of 
being ransomed. I have tried to teach her; but we 
don’t learn or impart filial obedience in these moun- 
tains. All her notions come from Chino, whom she 
loves as the tigress loves the tiger. There is no one 
to whom I would less dare to trust my secret thoughts, 
if they did not square with the interests of the Band. 
This is what the noblest stock may come to. Why, 
her cousin never even thought of claiming her as a 
kinswoman,’ 

All this was quite enigmatical to the prisoners, who 
listened, still, however, hoping to hear something more 
specially affecting their fortunes. They did not know 
that whilst seeming only to cast away his daughter, to 
distance her from himself, and paint her as a being of 
a different race, Jeppo was breaking, as it were, with 
nearly a quarter of a century of lawless life. Carlotta, 
in her degradation and vulgarity, was a living witness 
to himself of what he had become; and when he com- 
plained that she could not sympathise with his regrets 
for a different state of things, when worldly honours 
were upon him, he thought more than he would have 
dared to confess of the change worked in his own 
demeanour and character. When classes are advancing, 
the peasant looks with pride on his son, who has 
become a gentleman; but the fallen noble casts a sad 
glance on his offspring, even if he be born to honest 
labour—he sees in him the great sign that his position 
is irrecoverably lost. Jeppo, who lived much in com- 
munion with memory, might often have persuaded 
himself that it was possible to retrace his steps into 
society, had not Carlotta been always there to remind 
him that it could not be; that he might repent, but 
not rise again. 


‘I am not able,’ he said, pursuing his own train of 
thought—‘I am not able, signora, as I wished and 
hoped, to tell you that I have earned your gratitude. 
But I laboured for you before I knew you. It is 
better as it is. That was a tardy attempt to relieve 
my mind from a great weight; and, besides, nobody 
can ever now play my part. I saw your eyes flash, 
lady, when I talked of the man who had come from 
Trapani: you dared not ask me what news he 
brought; but your instinct told you true. Paolo di 
Falco has escaped from his prison. 

‘Then I shall soon be free!’ exclaimed Angela, 
clasping her hands. 

She insisted on hearing the details of this great 
event; but the messenger knew of what had happened 
only vaguely. He had heard the first form of the 
narrative which afterwards made every true Sicilian 
heart beat with joy. It was said, and is, indeed, still 
popularly believed, that the patriots had attacked the 
Island of Maretimo, taken the castle by storm, and 
delivered the Prisoner by mere force. When this 
rumour got abroad, it carried with it a thrill of pride 
that might have been changed into insurrectionary 
enthusiasm. Angela and Mr Buck believed the story 
in its most heroic form, and exchanged hopeful glances. 
They forgot to ask the unhappy old chieftain the 
meaning of his mysterious allusions: and he was not 
anxious to tell what he knew, because he believed that 
the decree of destiny had gone forth, and that it would 
be cruel to furnish the prisoners with new motives of 
regret, fresh reasons for despair. Although he looked 
so steadily towards the future, we must not suppose 
that pity was the chief passion that moved within him. 
We do not pity those who are to sink in the same 
ship with ourselves; and Jeppo, casting about in his 
mind, formed many processions of thoughts, going 
back far into the past—but not one advancing beyond 
the night that was to close upon that day. He seemed 
to have arrived at the natural term of his existence, 
and cared only to justify his own actions to himself. 

He was playing a terrible game. The strategy of 
that wild Band told them that the moment for retreat 
had come; every one was waiting with impatience 
for the signal to march. Near danger had made them 
subordinate again: old experience had taught them 
that the most prudent counsel came from Jeppo. Yet 
his present delay seemed inexplicable ; he obstinately 
avoided all allusion to a retreat. Was he keeping 
them there to betray them? Had his old sagacity 
deserted him? Was he, in sheer despair, resolved to 
resist where he stood, and crown a long career by a 
glorious death? The last surmise found no heroic 
approvers; and when Lotta, enlightened by her love 
for Chino, went about whispering that her father was 
wasting precious time, rebellious murmurs began once 
more to be heard. Jeppo resolutely refused to notice 
them, until, when the afternoon was far spent, Chino, 
expressing the long pent-up anxiety of the whole 
Band, exclaimed : 

‘Are you mad, captain? Shall we wait here, and 
be caught like mice in a trap?’ 

‘My men,’ said he, answering the inquiring looks of 
the whole Band, ‘there seems to be no immediate 
danger; we can escape when we will; the soldiers 
have surrounded us as well as they are able, but 
remain motionless. At anyrate, let us wait until 
night. Look at the sky; we shall have another storm 
presently ; and then, let us be white or black, we shall 
be able to slip through the meshes of this net without 
breaking one of them.’ 

It was long since Jeppo had spoken to his followers 
in this cordial tone. Had they been wise, they would 
have seen that at length he had resolved to deceive 
them for the sake of the prisoners; but they became 
instead stupidly enthusiastic, and shouted, and bawled, 
and were joyful, just as in older and better times 
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—all but Chino, who exchanged doubtful glances with 
Carlotta. 

The day darkened long before sunset, and the 
thunder-storm gathered over ‘Torre dei Giganti. 
Angela had returned to her lofty look-out, and gazed 
anxiously over the dismal scene. The country, with all 
its variety of surface, soon lost its bright colours, and 
stretched gray and dim, with huge black patches here 
and there around. At times there was a flush of pale 
red, when the lightning burst as it were through crevices 
in the dark vapoury roof overhead. Then even distant 
objects became distinct—more distinct than in the bright 
dazzling sunshine. Angela saw, beyond the forest to 
the west, a body of soldiers with glittering weapons 
marching in that direction. Her fate, therefore, was 
soon to be decided. For a moment she gasped for 
breath, and prayed with her soul and eyes; but soon 
she became calm, and looked down, indeed, with some- 
thing of compassion on the bandits, who, their cloaks 
fluttering in the wind, were scattered amidst the ruins, 
unconscious how near was danger. Presently the air 
became full of dashing drops of rain; and soon a 
complete deluge poured down, whilst the lightning still 
throbbed, and the thunder roared and struggled from 
horizon to horizon. Angela at first took refuge in the 
staircase ; but this was soon changed into a torrent, 
and she was compelled to go below. 

Mr Buck met her half-way: she whispered what 
she had seen. It was too dark for her to make out 
whether he became pale; his voice for a moment 
faltered; but a little after he said firmly, and even 


gaily: 

* Well, then, I will shew you that all that has been 
done to frighten us is mere nonsense. The soldiers 
will attack by surprise. These bandits are neither 
more nor less than men; they will first think of 
defence, and forget us altogether. One or two may 
skulk from the fight, and of these I shall be able to 
give a tolerably good account.’ 

He shewed her a pile of large broken stones, which 
he had collected near the head of the staircase, in the 
second chamber. 

‘I can hand them to you,’ said Angela. 

This simple expression changed the worthy English- 
man into a hero; he even hoped he might have an 
opportunity to shew his courage. What he undertook 
to do was by no means absurd. The staircase, not 
much more than a foot wide, ascended abruptly through 
the wall for a distance of above twenty feet, and was 
broken in many places. He at first thought of blocking 
up the way at once; but should there be any delay in 
the attack, this would reveal his intentions too clearly. 
He contented himself, therefore, with begging Angela 
to remain quiet, and crept cautiously down to listen 
to what was going on. 

The first room was quite deserted; and it was by 
this time so dark that, except when the lightning 
flashed round the tower, it was difficult to make out 
the four windows pierced through the massive walls. 
Up the passage leading from the ground-chamber, a 
dim but steady light came. The brigands—all of whom, 
except the sentinels, had been driven in by the rain— 
were gathered round a blazing fire, evidently in an 
unusually jovial mood. Some sang, whilst the others 
talked all at once; then silence was obtained, and 


Mr Buck made out a low musical voice which he had | 


never heard before. At first he thought it was that of 
a woman; but some of the tones rang like tempered 
steel. Haj-Ahmed, confident in his own genius, having 
brought his party to the nearest point where the trees 
at the foot of the hill covered them, had advanced 
alone to lull the suspicions of the Band, and fascinate 
them into neglectful repose. By a good-humoured 
word, indeed, as he passed the sentinel in that direc- 
tion, he had induced the man to leave his post: there 
was no danger at all, he maintained. 


When called upon to give his report, he even ven- 
tured to say that the viceroy had at length agreed to 
open negotiations, and was ready to grant all the Band 
required. Whilst he spoke, his glance met that of 
Jeppo; and these two men looked deep into each 
other’s souls for the last time: afterwards, they care- 
fully avoided doing so. The Haj was very successful 
in his persuasions; even Chino, quite disarmed, ceased 
clutching perpetually at his dagger-hilt, although 
Carlotta, who sat with her head turned slightly on one 
side, like a fawn listening for a distant pack, was not 
thrown off her guard. 

‘You will sleep more comfortably to-night than you 
expected, my children,’ said Haj-Ahmed, relishing 
excessively within his own mind the frightful double 
meaning of this phrase. ‘I must now go back to 
Palermo.’ 

‘What! in this weather?’ cried Lotta, in a shrill 
voice; she felt the presence of treachery, although 
unable to give form to her thoughts. 

Her suggestion roused the hospitable sentiments of 
the brigands; they crowded round the Tripoline, and 
boisterously insisted that he must wait until the storm 
was over, 

‘You can share our quiet rest,’ said one in perfect 
good faith. 

The lips of the Haj whitened, and his eyes glanced 
uneasily to and fro. The frank good-humour of the 
brigands seemed to him infernal mockery! He pro- 
tested that he must go away; but the more he pro- 
tested, the more determined were they to detain him. 
Lotta, moreover, by persevering sneers contrived to 
rouse the suspicions of one or two. The Haj suddenly 
became calm; he had called to his aid the primary 
doctrine of his people, and firmly trusted his fate to 
Providence. Sitting down near the fire, he looked at 
the dancing flames; and perhaps saw therein the plains 
and the palms, and the mirage and the bright-eyed 
daughters of his native land, for his features quivered 
slightly, and his eyes somewhat dimmed. He thought 
it hard that his wise plans for making wealth out of 
the infidel should at length bring him to that pass. 

The sentinel, who had left his post, and had leaned 
for some time against the wall under the doorway, 
suddenly remembered the heinousness of his fault, and 
began to traverse the court. At that moment a flame 
of lightning burned over the country; and the jagged 
form of the ruins shewed clearly against a red back- 
ground. A number of dark forms were seen advancing 
rapidly towards the great ruined entrance of the court. 
The sentinel gave a cry of alarm, as he fired at random ; 
it was answered from within by a shout and a shriek 
of pain; some one had smitten Haj-Ahmed to the 
ground, and he never rose more. Out rushed the 
brigands, and delivered a full volley in the direction of 
the enemy: they were answered. What was the loss 
on either side it was impossible to say ; darkness had 
again closed in. Jeppo, forgetting that he had wilfully 
allowed matters to be brought to this crisis, seemed 
now to have nought but the safety of his men at heart; 
he shouted to them to fall back, and defend themselves 
within the tower. They obeyed; and some began to pile 
sacks and trunks across the doorway, whilst others 
trampled out the fire, though not completely, for many 
burning brands remained scattered about, giving a dim 
and dismal light. 

Paolo di Falco, with Walter and all their friends, had 
waited patiently at first for the return of Haj-Ahmed ; 
but when his absence seemed unnecessarily prolonged, 
resolved to advance as cautiously as they could. 

‘I should be sorry to sacrifice him,’ said Paolo; ‘ but 
are we quite certain of his honesty and prudence? He 
has put himself in this position. I cannot risk Angela 
for him.’ 

A minute or two afterwards, protecting their fire- 
arms as well as they could from the rain, the party 
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began to march up a narrow winding defile, and at 
length reached the edge of the table-land, and beheld 
the dim form of Torre dei Giganti rising before them. 
Then came that flash of lightning. 

‘Charge!’ exclaimed Walter; ‘and trust most to 
cold steel!’ 

So saying, keeping step for step with Paolo, he 
rushed forward. All followed; some armed with 
harpoons, others with boat-hooks, others with guns, 
bayonets, swords, and pistols. But the severe volley 
with which they were received checked their fury, 
and many at once sought shelter behind the ruined 
fragments of wall. 

‘We are almost alone,’ said Walter, grasping Paolo’s 
arm, and dragging him also under cover. 

‘Have the dastards run?’ murmured the young man. 

*No; but we must be bold, not rash.’ 

*Rashness is wisdom now. We are here, not for 
victory but rescue!’ 

‘Be calm, and use your instruments as you find 
them.’ 

By this time, such of the attacking party as had 
firearms, and were in a position to use them—in the 
deep embrasures of windows and fragments of ruined 
rooms, from which they could see the yawning 
gateway of the tower, its rugged outline shining 
against the dim light within—began to fire steadily, 
and evidently with effect; for the brigands, furious 
at being obliged to defend themselves in that narrow 
space, responded by shouts of anger and another 
desultory volley. The firing now became hot and fast, 
under the direction of Luigi, who had climbed to a 
post of vantage, and took fatal aim at the dark forms 
that appeared now and then amidst the flashes and 
smoke in the lower chamber of the tower. Mean- 
while, Walter and Paolo collected the sailors, and 
two or three of the patriots who were without carbines, 
and taking a circuitous path, led them round to a 
post from which, as scon as the shots from within 
seemed to diminish in frequency, they determined to 
make a final rush. 

From the post he had chosen, Luigi Spada saw a 
strange scene; the lightning still continuing to flash 
over the country. In the first place, at the second 
window of the tower, he distinctly made out Angela, 
who came and gazed fearfully forth, and waved her 
hand, and seemed to call for help, though her words 
were drowned in the roaring of the wind, the crash of 
the thunder, the constant rattle of the firearms, the 
shouts of triumph, and the shrieks of fear or pain. 
Then through the window immediately below, he saw 
two men and a woman with a torch rush across—return 
—tush across again, with violent gestures. He imme- 
diately guessed what was going on, and fired; but 
ineffectually. Chino and another man, incited by Car- 
lotta, seeing that there was no chance of escape, had 
stolen up, unobserved of Jeppo, to execute the justice 
of the Black Band. 

They did not count on being so vigorously received. 
Finding that the prisoners were not in the first cham- 
ber, they attempted to ascend; but were received with 
a shower of stones, hurled with a steady aim. Mr 
Buck felt that dear life was at stake, and defended 
himself with calm resolution. Lotta tried the effect of 
persuasion ; but was laughed at. Then she savagely 
goaded her lover to attack. ‘What! afraid of mere 
boys’ weapons!’ said she. Chino fired up the staircase 
without effect, but the other man tried to ascend under 
cover of the smoke; a huge block of stone smote him 
to the ground. 

We are lighting their aim,’ said Carlotta, throwing 
away the torch. They waited a moment, until a terrible 
uproar below, a tempest of human voices, and the clash 
of steel, with a random shot or two, told that the 
attacking party had at length come to close quarters. 
The brigand who had been wounded crawled to the 


window, and dropped down, hoping to escape; but 
Chino, excited to fury by Carlotta, crawled cautiously 
up the narrow staircase. The sturdy Englishman, 
hearing no further signs of an attack, had paused to 
take breath, and was assuring Angela that the danger 
was passed, when a flash of lightning more brilliant 
than usual illumined the chamber, and he beheld the 
bloated visage of a man with flashing eyes appear at 
the entrance of the staircase. To close and seize the 
brigand’s right wrist with one hand, and his throat with 
the other, was the work of a moment. The two men 
rolled upon the floor; and Angela, half fainting in a 
distant corner, heard them struggle in speechless rage, 
pausing now and then, as if by mutual consent, to feel 
for the dagger which had dropped from Chino’s hand. 
Presently the staircase was lighted ; Carlotta had 
again seized her torch, and came up like a fury. She 
picked up the dagger, and tried to wound the English- 
man, or arm her lover’s hand; failing, she turned and 
rushed upon Angela with a cry of indescribable rage. 
But a mighty hand grasped her, and she was hurled 
senseless to the ground by her own father—Jeppo. 
There was a general rush in that direction; but nearly 
all the Band had already fallen except their chieftain, 
and the room was filled with victors. Paolo came 
bounding towards Jeppo, and was about to smite him 
down with the but-end of his carbine, when Angela 
cried: ‘Spare him, for he has saved me!’ These 
words brought her husband to her side, but were fatal 
to him they were intended to protect; Chino broke 
from Buck’s grasp, snatched a sword from some one, 
and stabbed Jeppo in the back. He fell immediately 
afterwards under redoubled blows; but the old 
chieftain sat down quietly and said: 

‘This is, perhaps, as it should be. I am wounded to 
death.’ 

Meanwhile, the marchese and the soldiers were 
advancing rapidly; they were guided by the noise of 
the conflict, and lighted by the glare of the lightning. 
On reaching the gateway of the great courtyard, they 
found poor Giacomo dying, with two or three of his 
comrades ; further on, lay Andrea Castelnuove, his face 
upturned, shot through the heart; at the entrance of 
the tower sat Luigi Spada, desperately wounded. 

‘We have done your work for you,’ said he. ‘Take 
up one of these brands, and look around.’ 

The marchese obeyed instinctively, and accompanied 
by Bianca—who kept close to his side, eagerly advan- 
cing her pale face, but not daring to press on—entered 
the lower chamber, whilst the soldiers, obeying the 
orders of Captain Albizi, rapidly occupied the ground 
all about. The conflict had now completely ceased ; 
and nothing was to be heard but a dull murmur of 
voices above, with the groans of the wounded and the 
dying. All who were unhurt, or only slightly hurt, 
had swept upwards, killing as they went. The atmo- 
sphere was heavy with sulphurous smoke; but the 
marchese and Bianca could see human forms lying 
here and there, almost all without any sign of life. 
A smell of warm blood turned their hearts sick. Both 
recognised the face of Haj-Ahmed; but they did 
not see what they feared. A brigand was lying with 
his head downwards in the staircase. The attacking 
party—pursuing the last remnants of the Band in their 
retreat—had trod desperately over this corpse; but 
the marchese dared not proceed without dragging it 
aside. Then he went up, and soon found himself in the 
room which had been Angela’s prison, and which was 
now filled by the breathless victors, who had not yet 
noticed the approach of the soldiery. The appearance of 
that grave personage, with a young maiden by his side, 
fearlessly coming in, naturally startled them; but no 
one at first recognised him. Julio, who had begun to 
look around for his youngest brother, whom he missed, 
was the first to cry: 

‘Good heavens! the Marchese Belmonte !” 
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Every one was at once on foot, for this name was a 
sign of danger. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the marchese hurriedly, ‘the 
tower is surrounded by soldiers; but they have come 
here in search of the Black Band. You need fear 
nothing. Where is my daughter?’ 

They pointed towards the upper chamber. 

Here, in one corner, sat Paolo and Angela, clasping 
each other’s hands—forgetful of the year of misery 
they had passed. Close by was Jeppo, who had not 
yet given way to his wound, and looked round with a 
strange satisfaction. Walter was examining Mr Buck’s 
wounds. A burning brand, stuck in a crevice, lighted 
the scene. 

Up to this moment the marchese had obeyed one 
single impulse—the desire to save his daughter’s life— 
and he entered the chamber as eagerly as might any 
other bereaved father. Perhaps, as it was wrapped in 
complete silence, he expected to see some dreadful 
thing; but instead thereof, in a distant corner, he 
beheld two young people embracing, as if that had 
been a place for tenderness and love. The sight 
was like a poniard-wound to him; he staggered— 
hesitated—and then, instead of rushing forward and 
clasping his daughter to his breast, and warming her 
brow with kisses, and shedding tears amidst her 
tresses, and thrusting her away to gaze at her and 
then clasp her still closer than ever—for such was the 
picture which he had called up of this meeting when, 
as he moved through the tossing forest, he dared to 
disbelieve in disaster—instead of indulging in that 
immense luxury of forgiveness, which would have 
equalled the joy of him who was sure, from beyond 
the grave, of the forgiveness of one he had wronged, 
this unhappy slave of the past uttered a cry of 
rage that hushed all around into awful silence. 
Angela, who had but just seen him, felt her impulse of 
affection freeze within her; and she remained half-risen 
—motionless. The marchese advanced wildly—it could 
only be with an evil purpose; but suddenly there 
appeared close to his face another face; and on his 
breast leaned a hand, the pressure of which he seemed 
to know. Bianca had interposed between his fury and 
the lovers; but it was not her form that the marchese 
beheld. Speranza herself seemed to intercede, to 
command him to forbear. 

‘I must live for a day or two longer!’ murmured 
Jeppo, as he fainted partly from loss of blood, partly 
from the emotion produced by this scene. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
EMIGRANT ENTRAPPERS. 
Ir must be considered as very hard for the poorer 
class of emigrants, that, after enduring the discomforts 
of their voyage—often increased beyond what is 
necessary by the neglect or breach of the government 
regulations—they no sooner approach the shore at 
New York, than they become, almost inevitably, the 
victims of a base system of pillage, extortion, and 
deception, which the law seems powerless to put down. 
In all my previous notices of New York, I regret 
having had to speak of it as a city with a government 
so very bad as to be little better than no government 
at all. Whether the Know-Nothing Movement will 
provide a remedy, remains to be seen ; meanwhile, it is 
lamentable to have to say, that as regards all matters 
of police and petty jurisdiction, the civic administration 
of this city of half a million of inhabitants, is little 
better than a sham. As the more respectable news- 
papers of New York give it this character, a stranger 
may have the less scruple in speaking of it in the same 
terms. 


Doubtless, the mass of rascally foreigners | the 


forms the great difficulty. I have nothing, however, to 
do with the cause; I have only to describe the fact. 

Among the numerous knavish devices to gain a liveli- 
hood in this strangely managed city, by far the most 
successful is that of cheating immigrants out of the 
little money left in their possession on landing. The 
system of robbery is so methodical as to have become 
an almost legalised, certainly a well-known, profession. 
Offering, by means of the Hudson and Erie Canal, and 
also the various railways, a favourable point for the 
arrival of those who design pushing towards the great 
regions in the West, New York has latterly drawn to 
itself about 300,000 emigrants per annum. In 1853, 
the numbers were 370,992, being upwards of 1000 a 
day. As the larger proportion arrive in the spring 
and early summer, the number at such times land- 
ing at New York is several thousands every day ; 
men, women, and children, pouring in a constant 
stream to the quays. All round these quays, facing 
the water and the dense masses of shipping, there is a 
crowded thoroughfare, lined with groggeries, porter- 
houses, slop-shops, and miscellaneous business estab- 
lishments; and both there, and in diverging and dirty 
lanes, there are numerous houses purporting to offer 
board and lodging to newly arrived immigrants. In 
going along these thoroughfares about the quays, you 
see bands of Germans, Irish, English, and Scotch, just 
emerged from shipboard, with carts carrying their 
luggage—a very melancholy sight. Through the aid 
of the Emigration Commissioners, the St George’s 
Society, and other benevolent bodies, large numbers of 
sick and destitute are succoured on arrival; but such 
charitable acts appear to be only a slight set-off to 
the general system of plunder to which the humbler 
class of emigrants are exposed. With what may 
originally have been a well-meant interference, the city 
authorities license men to take charge of the forlorn 
bands of strangers, and see them put properly on their 
way to the interior. Under the appellation of Trans- 
portation Agents or Emigrant Runners, these function- 
aries are either themselves, or through factitious and 
unlicensed representatives, the cause of incalculable loss 
and misery. It would be hard to blame all alike; 
among the body of agents of one kind or other, there are 
probably some with more conscience than others; but, on 
the whole, they are a ‘ bad set,’ and we must, therefore, 
refer to their proceedings generally. ‘This ‘organised 
banditti,’ as the newspapers call them, have thousands 
of subordinate agents, by whom the immigrant is handed 
on from point to point, fleeced at every step, and not 
left till the last farthing has been remorselessly wrung 
from him. We shall allow the 7ribune* to describe 
the iniquitous system which is pursued. 

‘As soon as a ship emerges from the Narrows, the 
runners prepare for a descent upon their prey, and by 
the time she has come to anchor off the boarding-station 
at Staten Island, her passengers are sold out to the 
highest bidder. There are honourable exceptions to 
this rule, but in nine cases out of ten the captain of a 
vessel sells his passengers to the runner who offers him 
the largest price. If the ship is to remain at quarantine 
to be cleansed, the runner brings a steam-boat along- 
side, takes out the passengers and their luggage, and 
conveys them to the city. If they have to be quaran- 
tined, he takes them ashore in the same way, and when 


* A correspondent, writing to us from a, state of New 
York, desires to correct a st cir of 
the daily edition of the Tribune, which ‘we had yee led to infer 
was 100,000 copies. We are told that the actual circulation of the 
daily edition is 26,000, and of the weekly edition, 115,000. The 
price of the daily is but 2 cents, or one penny English. ‘ In this 
city of Albany,’ says our correspondent, ‘distant from New York 
150 miles, I have the Daily Tribune delivered before twelve o’clock 
noon at my house, for which I pay 15 cents per week.” The 
postage is thus rather heavier than the price of the paper; and 
herein may be said to lie the weak point in the organisation of 
American newspaper press. 
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their term has expired, re-embarks them on a steam- 
boat, and brings them to New York. This he does at 
his own or his employer's expense, besides paying the 
captain a bonus of from 100 to 300 dollars, and some- 
times gratuitously furnishing a tow-boat to bring the 
ship up to her wharf into the bargain. For these 
considerations, captains, and not unfrequently con- 
signees, give to the runner a permit which entitles him 
to the exclusive control of the transferred passengers 
until they reach the wharf in New York. Generally, 
the immigrant is cajoled into buying a second-class 
ticket to whatever place he may be bound, at about 
double the regular price of a first-class ticket. If he 
refuses to buy the ticket, he is beaten, or his luggage 
detained, or he is transferred to the boarding-house 
that plays into the hands of the runner.’ 

Here we stop to describe another method of cheating 
by means of railway-tickets. The runner persuades 
the immigrant to buy from him a series of tickets, 
which purport to carry the bearer on one line of rail- 
way after another as far as Cincinnati or Chicago. 
The first in the series is a valid ticket, and carries 
the holder of it probably as far as Cleveland, in Ohio; 
and when he arrives at that point, he finds to his 
dismay that all the other tickets are counterfeits, and 
he is unable to get further without paying afresh. 
Thousands are swindled in this way every season. By 
a New York newspaper, we see that there was actually 
an office in Broadway for the sale of counterfeit railway- 
tickets, the keepers of which were prosecuted; but in 
all probability they are still carrying on their nefarious 
profession. We need hardly say, that the American 
practice of opening shops for the sale of railway-tickets 
is highly objectionable, from the facility it affords for 
deception. Seeing, however, that such a practice is 
prevalent in the States, we recommend strangers not 
on any account to buy tickets from any person, or at 
any office or shop. At every railway station, there is a 
wicket for the sale of tickets, as at the railways in 
England, and only at such places should tickets be 
purchased. It is the more necessary to offer this 
counsel, from the fact that certain brokers in this 
country and Germany are said to be leagued with 
American forwarders to send emigrants by particular 
lines of railway, at an expense greater than would be 
necessary on the spot. In a word, let no man have 
anything to do with any plan to forward him from the 
point of debarkation. Let him turn a deaf ear to all 
pretended kindness of this sort, and going straight 
from the ship to the railway station, there pay his fare 
to the clerk at the wicket. Even there, let him buy 
only the ticket for the first railway; and at its 
terminus, let him buy one for the next ; and so on—for 
the very railway officials make a job of dealing in the 
tickets of distant railways, which may be good or bad 
for anything the purchaser knows. 

Unfortunately for the humbler class of emigrants, 
they usually fall into trouble from their own blunders. 
The chief error they commit, is taking heavy bundles 
and boxes with them: these things retard them at 
every step, and get them into all kinds of scrapes. In 
the first place, they cannot move from the ship without 
a car or some other vehicle, and they require to seek 
for assistance in various other ways, by all which they 
are brought within the sphere of the swindler. If 
an emigrant knew the consequences, he would prefer 
going without a change of under-clothing for a month, 
rather than embarrass himself with baggage. I could 
not but pity the lot of many who fell in my way on 
the wharfs and in the railway-stations: there they sat, 
each on a great box, unable to stir. They could not 
safely leave this precious encumbrance, and were as 
good as nailed to the spot, while all about them was 
bustle, and while they ought to have been off on their 
a or helping themselves in some way. Oh these 

xes 


The detentions caused by luggage are favourable to 
the projects of the runners. Until things are arranged, 
and all can go comfortably off in a body to the West, 
they are told it will be necessary to stop a day or so 
at a boarding-house. Afraid to lose their luggage, and 
glad to proceed in the company of acquaintances, they 
assent to the proposal. They are now in the hands of 
the Philistines! An emigrants’ boarding-house is a 
den out of which no man escapes unplundered. The 
dropping into such quarters, even without the aid of 
runners, is another of the blunders usually committed. 
When it is absolutely indispensable to spend a night 
in New York, the best plan is to go to a respectable 
inn, where there is a fixed charge. But many persons 
who ought to know better, are always contriving how 
to do things cheaply, and suffer accordingly ; for cheap 
lodgings often turn out ruinously dear. At one of the 
‘cheap’ New York boarding-houses, the cost of living 
for a day is perhaps said to be under a dollar; but a 
bill is ordinarily run up to much beyond this amount, 
although the accommodations are wretched. We see 
it stated, that in May last, an Englishman was charged 
by a boarding-house keeper, for the maintenance of 
himself, his brother, mother, and little daughter, the 
enormous sum of 184 dollars for two days! The case 
was brought before the Mayor’s Court, and by a rare 
piece of good-fortune the complainant got redress. 
‘This case was singular only in the fact that the 
offender was detected, and made to disgorge the 
products of his knavery,’ 

Escaping from the hands of the boarding-house 
keeper, and still entangled with luggage, the poor 
immigrant is next swindled in coming to the steam-boat, 
which he is perhaps persuaded to take in preference to 
the railway. For his luggage, a charge is made accord- 
ing to weight ; but the weighing is usually a juggle, and 
an extortionate charge is submitted to, as there is no 
time for dispute. Then, a charge is made by the 
runner for a deck-passage to Albany, the amount of 
which is perhaps double that of cabin-fare. ‘ And so,’ 
says the Zribune, ‘the game goes on—robbery, whole- 
sale fraud, almost without a possibility, certainly 
without a probability, of redress. The boat starts— 
the immigrants are huddled together like sheep or 
swine on the forward deck, among the cargo. Without 
seats, beds, or any other accommodation than would be 
afforded to a herd of cattle, these people nightly leave 
the docks of New York, and, exposed to all the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, spend the long night in sleepless 
discomfort upon the deck, not daring to move beyond 
their prescribed limits; while those who have paid less 
for their passage by one-half, are luxuriating in the 
comforts of cabin and bed. In the morning, Albany is 
reached, and the immigrant deck-load—sick, fatigued, 
and enervated—are readily cajoled into the numerous 
dens called boarding-houses, where they undergo a 
fresh and often more outrageous swindling; and then 
set out westward, in slow, dirty, and uncomfortable 
trains, for which, in many cases, they have paid more 
than the traveller by express. So they go, like a piece 
of metal in the hands of a wire-drawer, losing their 
substance at every stage, until, ere they reach their 
destination, they are frequently penniless, and sick at 
heart of their experience of democratic law and justice.’ 

Our authority shews how these knaves set one kind 
of redress at defiance. A runner ‘must be a man, or 
rather a brute, that fire will not burn, rope hang, nor 
water drown; with a fist like a sledge-hammer, and 
muscle enough to overthrow a bull. With such quali- 
fications, in proportion to his smartness, he will receive 
from 50 to 100 dollars per week from his employer— 
the booker.’ To complete the picture. Reform in the 
system is impracticable; for this very ‘ banditti’ boast 
of possessing, along with the ‘rum interest,’ a political 
power over the authorities, who on that account are 
fain to wink at all kinds of malpractices. 
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Immigrants by way of New York would need to be | despatched on the western route. Steam-vessels depart 
on their guard against other tricks besides those just every month from Liverpool to Portland, carrying first, 


referred to. Let them peruse the following paragraph 
from a New York newspaper, of date November 24, 
1854:— 

‘A few days since, an advertisement appeared in 


one of the morning papers of this city, to the effect | 
that 400 labourers were wanted, at 9s. per day each, | 


and employment for the winter, to go to Pennsylvania, 
and work in a coal-mine or on a railway, and that 
further information could be obtained by calling at 
the Intelligence Office of Rosenstein and Thalheimer, 
No. 421 Broadway. In the course of the day, hundreds 
of German and Irish emigrants repaired to the above 
office, where they were informed that by paying 
2 dollars 50 cents each, their passage and other expenses 
would be paid to Lackawaxen, the place where their 
services were said to be wanted. Accordingly, about 
150 of them paid that sum each, and were then packed 
into an emigrant train on the New York and Erie 
Railway for 1 dollar 50 cents each, and with two 
men, who professed to be agents of the “ Intelligence 
men,” started off for Lackawaxen, where, on arriving, 
they discovered that there were no works in progress, 
and that there was nothing for them to do. They then 
appealed to the two agents, who only laughed at them, 
and returned to the city, leaving the victims in a 
wilderness, with no means to get back, and nothing 
to subsist on. Some of them had a few shillings in 
their pockets; and by the help of these, and selling 
part of their clothing, they managed to get back to the 
city; while most of them still remain there. Those 
who returned yesterday, called at the Intelligence Office 
to get their money back; but this was refused them, 
and in a body they proceeded to the office of the 
mayor, who immediately despatched officers to arrest 
the swindlers. They were soon secured, and locked up 
by Justice Osborne, to answer the charge of fraud and 
false pretences, preferred against them by some of 
their victims.’ Whether the swindlers were actually 
punished, is, not stated in any subsequent paper that 
has fallen under our notice. 

The best way to avoid being plundered in New York, 
is to arrive in the happy condition of having nothing to 
lose. Poverty is the best of all safeguards against 
knavery. Disembarking penniless, unwell, and discon- 
solate, the immigrant passes into the hands of a very 
different class of persons from those described— 
namely, the Commissioners of Emigration, whose deeds 
of charity and mercy are beyond all praise. I lament 
to say, that these officers are beginning to be seriously 
embarrassed in their operations by the overload of 
duty thrown upon them, in the wholesale inpouring of 
paupers upon their shores. 

Just at present, while from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments much labour is unemployed in the States— 
thousands of working-men being kept alive in New 
York by public charity, and 20,000 emigrants having 
returned to Europe during the last six months—it is 
not to be recommended that any should emigrate to 
that country. If men are to leave our shores at all, 
they should now, more than ever, give the preference 
to Canada, which has not suffered to nearly the same 
extent, and where the agricultural interest has lately 
got a great impetus, from the opening of a market free 
of duty in the States. If they take this advice, they 
may the more easily comply with our recommendation 
—to avoid New York altegether. Much the best place 
of debarkation for Canada and the West is Portland, 
in Maine, whence there is now a railway direct to 
Montreal ; the next best is Boston, whence there is 
also a railway westward. Philadelphia has now, by 


the opening of railways, likewise good claims on the _ 


western-bound traveller. No place, however, can rival 
Portland for the rapidity, comfort, and cheapness 
with which immigrants and all other travellers are 


second, and third class passengers. Further accom- 


/modation may soon be expected. We confidently 


anticipate that this will become the great thoroughfare 
for all respectable classes of emigrants to Canada. . 
Ww. C. 


Nore.—Since the above was written, a newspaper 
has reached us, containing a circular issued by F. Wood, 
mayor of New York, and addressed to the police of 
that city. It calls on them in peremptory terms to 
do their duty—requires them to protect immigrants, 
to report the names of streets habitually left uncleaned, 
to quell riots, to suppress gambling-houses, and so 
forth. The editor of the New York Evening Post 
observes: ‘Shouid the orders of the mayor be faith- 
fully complied with, the circular will inaugurate a new 
era in our municipal history.’ 


ANNE OF BRITTANY.* 


Tuts is not a historical romance, but a true romance 
of history, where we find in real life a group of 
characters, and a sequence of events, as artistical as 
anything that ever proceeded from the imagination of 
the finest writer of fiction. First we have the heroine, 
Anne, the young and lovely heiress of Brittany, 


‘whose hand is competed for by rival princes. One of 


these, brave and handsome, the very soul of chivalrous 
honour, appears to have touched her girlish heart, or, 
at all events, to have impressed strongly her girlish 
imagination. This was Louis of Orleans, whose wife, 
the Princess Jeanne, forced upon him by her father 
Louis XI., would not have stood much in the way in 
those days of papal dispensations. But Louis, although 
the next heir to the throne, had no chance of reigning, 
as Charles VIII. was approaching a marriageable age, 
and Orleans himself had incurred the bitter enmity of 
the regent, Anne de Beaujeu, whose marked preference 
he had slighted. For these reasons he was an ineligible 
husband for Anne, since he could not protect her 
menaced country; and patriotism was the strongest 
passion—stronger even than love—in the breast of the 
young heiress. ‘Anne,’ says Miss Costello, ‘had one 
predominant feeling, which overpowered any personal 
inclination she might have, or any selfish wish—it was 
her devotion to her country, and this she never lost 
throughout her whole career. ‘To her, Brittany was all 
in all, and its interests to be considered before any 
other; to secure advantages to Brittany, she was 
content to sacrifice every other object, and for this 
reason she was ready to listen to all offers except those 
of Alain d’Albret.’ Count d’Albret, the villain of the 
piece, ‘was advanced in life, of a bad reputation for 
morality, disagreeable in person and manners, and 
unsuited in all ways toa young girl of such distinction 
both of person and rank. Alain had at first wooed 
entirely from mercenary motives; but as the princess 
grew older, he appears to have conceived a violent 
passion for her, which the Duke of Orleans perceiving, 
and seeing at the same time that his own hopes were 
fading away, he lost no opportunity of treating his rival 
with ridicule and contempt; his young friends and fol- 
lowers were not behindhand in imitating his example, 
and frequent disputes and disagreements ensued 
between the antique lover and the preferred, but almost 
hopelessly attached, pretender to the princess’s hand.’ 


* Memoirs of Anne, Duchess of Brittany, twice Queen of France. 
By Louisa Stuart Costello. London: Cash. 1855 
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Another suitor was the Vicomte de Rohan, who 
advanced claims upon the duchy in case of her father’s 
death, and whose marriage with the heiress would put 
an end to all difficulties. The king of the Romans, 
however, an amiable prince still in the prime of life, 
was considered to be the most promising defender of 
Brittany, and to him Anne submitted to be betrothed 
without a murmur. While these fierce rivalries were 
going on, the whole country was in a tumult. of 
contending interests; and the duke, with his poor 
little heiress, was ‘forced to change their abode 
frequently, in order that his rebellious barons should 
not know where to find them; and according as he 
allowed one suitor to hope more than his rival, he 
regulated the place of their abode.’ 

Such are Miss Costello’s personages and materials; 
but even in the subordinate characters, there is every- 
thing that could be desired by a writer of the romance 
of history. The most remarkable of these is Jeanne, 
the despised wife of Orleans, who exhibits the most 
devoted, though somewhat saint-like, affection for her 
husband throughout. ‘The vindictive regent realises 
all the poet says: 


Earth has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
And hell no fury like a woman scorned. 


She shuts up the duke in a dungeon, with an iron cage 
for his accommodation at night; and it is only with 
infinite difficulty that Jeanne obtains permission to 
visit her husband. ‘ Accordingly, she set forth, with 
a trembling heart, towards the place of his detention ; 
and it is said, that when she came within sight of the 


Grosse Tour, she burst into a passion of tears, which | 


she was unable to repress when she was conducted 
to the dungeon, in which she beheld him pale, worn, 
and languishing in untended sickness.’ 

At the death of the Duke of Brittany, Anne was left 
to struggle as she might among the contending suitors ; 
but at length she appears to have yielded to something 
very like absolute force, and slice and her beloved 
duchy became the prey of the king of France. 
‘The Duchess Anne is described at this period, by all 
the historians who have written on the subject, as 
remarkably pleasing in person: her complexion was of 
dazzling fairness, with a rich colour in her cheeks; her 
forehead was high and broad—a fact which all the 
statues and busts of her prove; her expression modest, 
but dignified ; her face rather long; her nose well shaped ; 
and her mouth in beautiful proportion. Her height 
was not above the middle size, but her carriage was 
majestic and noble; and though a little lame, the defect 
was hardly perceived, from the care she took to conceal 
it by her manner of moving, aided by the shoes she 
wore.’ With these advantages of person, she was warm- 
hearted, generous, frank, and truthful; but at the same 
time had an excessive pride, which at times made 
her stubborn and relentless. She bore her enforced 
dignity not only without complaint, but with extraor- 
dinary grace and cheerfulness ; and ended by becoming 
sincerely attached to the heroic young king, Charles | 
VIII., who had been as much a puppet of policy as 
herself. 

When the king returned from the Italian wars, 
where he had played the part of a knight-errant 


rather than of a general, an accident he met with 
in the Chateau of Amboise, when leading his consort 
through a dark passage, caused his death. What is 
the next turn of the story? Louis of Orleans, her. 
early lover, is now the king of France. ‘He appears 
to have been as much shocked and distressed as the 
rest on receiving this unexpected news, and his first 
thought was of the queen. He, accordingly, despatched 
two of the oldest friends of Charles to her with 


of condolence; but Anne refused to see any one: her — and Published by W. and R. Cuamsurs, 3 Brido’s Passage, 


grief was so intense, that for two days and nights she 
would neither eat nor sleep, weeping incessantly, and 


lying prone on the floor of her chamber in uncontrollable 
desolation.’ Nor was her grief transitory. ‘ Henceforth 
she dedicated herself to doing honour to the memory of 
Charles; and not content with the usual mourning 
costume of the widowed queens of France who had 
preceded her, and whose costume had been hitherto 
white, she caused her dresses to be all of black, and 
thus introduced, for the first time in France, a habit 
which would appear the most natural to adopt under 
similar circumstances.’ 

This, however, could not last. Louis avows himself 
her lover; and Anne, besides her motives of personal 
predilection, could not do so much injustice to her 
country as to refuse his proposals. ‘Their love,’ says 
Miss Costello, ‘was on both sides as chivalrous, and 
dignified, and pure, as any to be found in the pages of 
those romances which at that time still gave the tone 
to society, and kept it free from the licence and the 
weakness which the startling changes in the next reign 
of Francis I. created and encouraged.’ 

This chivalrous love, notwithstanding, did not 
scruple to overthrow the sanctities of marriage to 
obtain its object. Poor Jeanne was set aside by a 
papal dispensation, and on ceasing to be even a nominal 
wife, became a true saint. 

‘It was believed that a luminous appearance filled the 
chamber in which she died, and the nuns of the Annun- 
ciation at Bourges saw a golden light hovering over 
the palace where she was dying. It was found that 
she had always worn haircloth, and an iron chain with 
points round her waist, and a cross, with five silver 
points, near her heart, next her skin. The tradition is, 
that she had made this cross herself of the nails of a 
lute which she had once touched with too much 
pleasure, perhaps in the days when she had ventured 
to hope that her accomplishments might win her 
husband’s love !’ 

While the subject of this work justifies us in 
treating it as a romance of history, it is necessary to 
say that Miss Costello has discharged her serious task 
with care and skill, and that the volume is entitled to 
a distinguished place in the department of historical 
biography. 


LABOUR AND REST. 


* Two hands upon the breast, and labour is past.’ 
—Russian proverb. 
*Two hands upon the breast, 
And labour’s done : 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is won: 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease : 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace.’ 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot: 
God in His kindness answereth not. 


- 


‘Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise : 
Two feet that never rest, 
Walking His ways: 
Two eyes that look above 
Still, through all tears: 
Two lips that breathe but love, 
Never more fears.’ 
So cry we afterwards, low at our knees: 
Pardon those erring prayers ! Father, hear these! 
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